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O YOU who are considering 
| the possibilities of a profes 


sional writing career: you 
have two questions before 


you. First, do you have the neces 
sary qualifications? Second, how 
are you to launch this caree: 


should you seek assistance, and, if 
so, to whom shall ‘you go? 


: {| The first of these questions I have attempted to answer in my 
| : new book, “Writing As A Career” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.; at 
j your bookstore or through my office by mail, $2.15). I have been 
working on this book at odd moments during five strenuous years 
of helping new writers into print. It is intended to answer, and | 
think does answer, the question of whether or not you have the 
qualifications for a successful writer of fiction. In it I tell clearly 
how to size yourself up for authorship, and provide three tests by 
which you can get a rating of your chances. These questions are 
my “Aptitude Test”, whose purpose is to enlighten, not to sell 
you. I tell unarrived authors how to organize energies, what they 
may expect from the profession of writing, what markets to aim 
for. (Speaking of markets—see my discussion of the love pulps in 
an illustrated article in the April Scribner’s.) 











{ The second question I have answered for you too, in my free 
booklet, “How I Work With Writers”. If you come to me for 
personal, detailed help, I offer you an honest editorial verdict, 
constructive advice—and, of course, I'll try to make a sale for 


you if your work is good enough! Send for the booklet. 


{ Send me the manuscript that bounces back or that, destined to 
be a swan, hatches out a duck. Fees: For an Agency Report, $3 
plus 50c for each 1000 words over 5000; for a Full Collaborative 
Criticism, $5 plus $1 for each 1000 words over 5000. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Literary advisor to hundreds of writers now appearing in the whole range of our magazines. 
Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Scribner’s, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, etc. Two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. Instructor of fiction writing at 
New York University. Author of the standard work, “Narrative Technique”, and “Writing 
As A Career”, published last month, both Harcourt, Brace & Co. books. 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Gentlemen: 

Our most urgent requirements are for full- 
length novels or novels written to our required 
length, which is now fixed more definitely at 
45,000 to 50,000 words, and for short stories of 
4,000 to 5,000 words, or more in the case of really 
exceptional stories. Wherever necessary we can do 
our own cutting. 

Both for the novels and for the short stories, our 
great demand will be narratives that both men and 
women will enjoy and in which the love instinct 
plays a large part in the plot. That is to say, we 
need love-adventure, love-mystery, marriage prob- 
lem, divorce, young love, political action, sports 
and western stories. The more timely a story, the 
better chance it has of being accepted, and prefer- 
ence will be given to those which move the reader 
to tears or laughter and leave him satisfied. 

There are exceptions to every rule, but, gen- 
erally speaking, unless the story has over-riding 
merit or distinction, we will avoid the following: 
sexy stories that are vulgar (divorce and triangular 
stories are all right if delicately handled) ; dialect ; 
smart-alec dialogue; stories with a newspaper 
background or stories about reporters, writers, 
magazine or newspaper people; sea stories; re- 
ligious themes; stories with a United States his- 
torical naval or military background; United 
States gangster plots; or stories concerning the 
insane. 

We cannot adjudge the value to us of a story 
before we see it, but I am at liberty to say that we 
are now paying higher rates. In return we are in- 
sisting that every story be first-run and that it 
measure up to the highest standard of any big- 
circulation American magazine. Stories that do 
not conform to this yardstick will not be con- 
sidered. 

A. H. Newman, Fiction Editor, 
The Toronto Star Weekly. 





Sir: 

We'd appreciate it if you would run another 
notice about our serial needs. We are constantly 
in the market for first-run serials of about 45,000 
words, to be run in 36 chapters. We sometimes 
take them longer, provided the author doesn’t ob- 
ject to our cutting them to fit our needs. Love in- 
terest is essential, but this may be combined with 
adventure or mystery. We pay a flat rate of one 
hundred and fifty dollars for all serial rights. 

Frances Rute, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 East Forty-Second Street, New York. 





Dear Sir: 

I’m all in a “dither.” Actually, I’m bubbling 
over and effervescing. And that, of course, coming 
from a would-be author can mean only one thing 
—that all important first story has been sold. It 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St. 
RR. 18 





Reviewed favorably, by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines 


The 
Writer's Market 


- + « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


_— only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 






@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction - 
t 


pears in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can pro 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1938 Writer’s 

G Market.’1 enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
1938 Writer’s Market.’’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


BE sinc cccnkaguemosssanee nes er pee 
My subscription is [] new [] renewal [) extension 












































t., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
the year. Vol. 18. No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 
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Wrirter’s DIGEST 


Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“JT have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’? writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 248 Union St.,_ Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 

+ course. Her skilful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she en- 
rolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? e Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

us you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover’ them at 
home, on your own time. our work is criticized con- 
structively from the — viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch’’ editors look for. 
Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. en mail it today .. . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





ag =o Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
—- Test, and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you, ) 
7E658 





may be only a “confessional” to you, but it looks 
like the Pulitzer prize to me. 

It is a three-part serial and I sold it to Macfad- 
den’s for the handsome sum of $675.00—3'%c a 
word. I can’t speak too highly of Macfadden’s as 
a reliable firm for newcomers to deal with. The 
story was too long in the original version and they 
gave me a chance to cut it and make a few 
minor changes. And did I cut! It was the best 
possible experience that I could have had. 

Now please don’t misunderstand all this exy- 
berance. I realize fully that confessionals are far 
from fine writing, and that’s a long way from 
there to the top, (and, oh, I have so much to 
learn) but I suppose there is no thrill like that 
first check. (This story, by the way, was the first 
I ever had sent out for publication.) 

And right here is where I want to give you 
some of the credit; for I got some indispensable 
tips on confessionals from articles and market 
notes in the DicEstT. 

With the Dicest’s help I hope to do some 
really fine writing. 

ELAINE HEywarp, 
Petaluma, Calif. 





Sir: 

With summer and slower production on the part 
of writers in the offing, I’d like to make another 
appeal for confession material. We need good 
stories in a big way, and are anxious to cooperate 
with writers who can turn them out. 

As always, we give reports within ten days, pay 
good rates, starting with 1¥ec, on acceptance. If 
we consider the writing promising but the story 
not usable, it gets a personal letter with the rejec- 
tion, and a suggestion for a revision, if advisable. 

Read a late issue of the magazine for story types. 
We want dramatic confessions of modern girls. We 
use some marriage stories, but chiefly intimate, 
realistic, suspenseful stories of romances ending in 
marriage. For variety, if the drama is sufficiently 
strong, a story with an unhappy ending is some- 
times published. Also the “problem” type with a 
direct appeal to the reader for solution, and occa- 
sional confession from the man’s point of view. 

This is a good market for first-person, by-lined 
stories of women whose romances or marriages 
make news, or of girls who for one reason or an- 
other are in the public spotlight. If by-line can’t 
be had, we occasionally use a third-person story 
about that person. 

Shorts run from 3,000 to 6,000 words. Three- 
part serials from 5,000 to 6,000 words per install- 
ment. Use occasional novelette of 10,000 words 
but best market is for shorts. We're always glad 
to help in plotting and suggestions for rewriting, 
if you write in our style. 

Mary Lov Butter, Editor, 
Romantic Stories, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 





Sir: 

This letter is directed to the Chinese gentleman 
of Hollywood, Calif., whose recent letter in the 
forum of this publication alluded so learnedly to 
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LURTON BLASSINGAME TAKES PLEASURE 
IN ANNOUNCING ELIZABETH SEIFERT 
AS THE WINNER OF THE $10,000 
REDBOOK -DODD MEAD 
CONTEST 








Miss Seifert is the wife of a war hero and 
the mother of four children. She says she’s 
always wanted to write but, until the chil- 
dren were old enough to look out for them- 
selves somewhat, there was no time for it. 


“Young Doctor Galahad” will appear serially 
in ReDBooK beginning with the August issue 
and will be published by Dodd Mead in the 
fall. 





The most important contest in the 
world for new writers is the. Redbook — 
Dodd Mead $10,000 prize first novel con- 
test. It has just been won by a novel, 
“Young Doctor Galahad,” written by Eliz- 
abeth Seifert. She submitted the manu- 
script to me last spring. It showed un- 
usual timeliness and power but needed re- 
vision. Miss Seifert rewrote it as I sug- 
gested. I then entered it in the contest for 
her and recently sent her my check for 
the prize money. More than a thousand 
novels were submitted in this competition. 
I entered but one—the winner. 


This, I think, offers an interesting high- 
light on the assistance a capable agent- 
critic can give you. Every script sent me 
receives the same painstaking consider- 
ation Miss Seifert’s script received. Every 


writer who works with me is valuable to 
me as a potential professional. 

If you work with me, you'll find I leave 
artistic generalities to the teachers; that 
Pll help you develop your abilities — 
work with you toward sales to specific 
magazines or book publishers — handle 
those sales for you when the manuscripts 
are ready. A trial will let you see the con- 
structive, detailed help I can give you 
and how it differs from that which can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

CRITICISM FEES: $3 for scripts to 
2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 words; 
75c per thousand thereafter to 20,000 
words. Special fees on novels. 

FREE with each criticism or mailed 
upon request with a 3c stamp, my popu- 
lar booklet SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
MENTALS. It will help you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


10 E. 43rd Street 


New York City 
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Read what these famous authors say about the 
Frederick Palmer Academy of Creative Writing 








GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM: Author, 
explorer, ublisher, (retired, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

“The Frederick Palmer Academy of 
Creative Writing is under Frederick 
Palmer’s personal direction. That is 
a brief and conclusive way of saying 
that the methods are sound and the 
administration honest and ethical.” 


H. BEDFORD-JONES: Author of over 
fifty published novels, sixteen hundred 
short stories, many juvenile books, 
poems, etc. America’s highest paid 
and most prolific writer. 
“Frederick Palmer is thoroughly com- 
petent and honest and it is a pleasure 
to recommend his service to students of 
writing.” 
* 
CASEY ROBINSON: One of Holly- 
ighent paid scenarists, Screen 
3s of “Tovarich,” “Call It A 
v. “Captain Blood,’”” and many 
other photoplay successes. 
“The large number of people who have 
become successful in writing after study- 
ing under Frederick Palmer tells the 
story of his ability to teach the tech- 
nique of story construction.” 


The NEW Frederick Palmer 
Course and Service in Modern 
Authorship 


During the 35 years in which Fred- 
erick Palmer has stood at the top of his 
profession as an author and teacher of 
the art of writing, he has acquired, 
through personal experience, a _ keen 
appreciation of the problems of begin- 
ners. He commands the respect of the 


One of America's best known novelists, Author of ‘'Beggars 


J i M T i L L Y: of Life," ‘‘Blood on the Moon," ‘'Shadows of Men," etc, 


“Your fine understanding has helped me these dozen years. I believe 
in you as a kindly, understanding fellow, who, rare among men, knows 
all the nuances of writing. To this day, I find you a great soul. If 
a writer is square with himself and goes to you with an honest heart, 
you'll tell him the truth.” 


ERIC HOWARD: Former editor Mun- 
sey Magazine. Author of more than 
1000 published stories, photoplays and 
teatures, 

“Having worked with Frederick Palmer 
for several years, I know him as a 
brilliant judge of story values, and an 
inspiring teacher of the craft of fiction. 
If story stuff is in you, Frederick Pal- 
mer will help you to get it down on 
paper in a way that will bring you 
publishers’ checks.” 


JOHN MONK SAUNDERS: Top flight 
screen writer. of “A Yank 
at Oxford,” ‘‘Wings,’’ ‘‘Dawn Patrol,”’ 
and many other spectacular features. 


“IT am sure that any young writer of 
fiction who places himself under the 
expert guidance of such an eminent au- 
thor as Frederick Palmer will advance 
more readily than one who goes blindly 
at it by the hit-or-miss method.” 
. 

ROB WAGNER: Well known to read- 
ers of Saturday Evening Post, Lthesty 


and other nationals. Editor, Rob Wag- 
ner’s Script. 


“I consider Frederick Palmer one of 


the best story critics in America. And, 
as I’ve contacted most of the big edi- 
tors, that is high praise. The Frederick 
Palmer Academy will save apprentice 
writers years of uncharted struggle.” 


BERT GREEN: Motion Picture writer. 
Author of “Love Letters of an In- 
terior Decorator,” etc. 


“If young writers will acquire the 
training comprised in The Frederick 
Palmer Academy of Creative Writing, 
and then submit their stories through 
the Academy Writers Guild, they will 
obtain the opportunity for considera- 
tion and possible sales that they have 
been seeking.” 


ISABEL STEWART WAY: Famous 
Short story writer and novelist. Con- 
tributor to both pulps and slicks. 


“Knowing the honesty and sincerity of 
Frederick Palmer's work, the long ex- 
perience he has had as author, critic 
and teacher, I feel certain that any 
writer could bring his problems to 
Mr. Palmer and get help.”’ 


We'll Send the First Division 


of the Course FREE 


If you’re serious about learning to write, mail the coupon 
and we’ll send you the first lesson of the Course absolutely 
free, enabling you to complete the first assignment and get 
Frederick Palmer’s individual report on your work, exactly 
the same as an enrolled student. This first lesson costs you 
nothing. Don’t miss the opportunity to get started on the 
right road to successful authorship. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





entire literary world for his unique ability to recognize and 
develop talent. All of his knowledge and experience has gone 
into the creation of this incomparable Course. 

He gives you complete paragraph-by-paragraph analyses 
of published stories . . . reveals basic story-telling methods 
used by all authors since the dawn of history . . . teaches 
you how to recognize dramatic story material and shape it 
into an acceptable story sequence . explains the story 
writing tricks of successful authors. These and a hundred 
other invaluable secrets of the writing craft are a part of this 
Course in Modern Authorship. And in addition, you get 
full membership privileges in the Academy Writers’ Guild, 
including services in selling manuscripts, consultation and 
criticism. 


FREDERICK PALMER (Personal) 

(Not connected with any other organization) 
Fred’k Paimer Academy of Creative Writing 
Academy Building (Department W) 
Hollywood Bivd., at Gramercy Place, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Without cost or obligation, please send 

me Lesson No. 1 of the Frederick Palmer 

Course in Modern Authorship. It is understood that I may com- 

plete this first assignment and get an individual report on my 
work, also without obligation. 


Address 
All inquiries 





will eall. 
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“ignorant Southern share-croppers.” 

Mister Chinaman, I wish to inform you that I, 
the writer of this letter, am the son of a Southern 
share-cropper. My “ignorant” Father and Mother 
—God love them—toiled day and night for over 
twenty-five years so that their three children might 
be educated and have a decent chance in this 
world. My two sisters and I have degrees from a 
creditable Southern college. Our “ignorant” par- 
ents earned the money to educate us by raising 
cotton, corn and wheat on a share-crop basis. 

Since graduating from college I, this share-crop- 
per’s son, have lived and traveled over the length 
and breadth of China for five years. The incredible 
ignorance and filth and cruelty that I have seen 
in your Cathay defy description. I shan’t attempt 
delineate the human slavery, the horrible lives 
of the young girls who are in bondage—and sold 
there for a few cents by their own parents. Condi- 
tions exist there today that would put ancient 
Rome to shame. 

Perhaps you are offended by the word “chink.” 
While in your country I was called a “foreign 
devil” and actually spat on many, many times. 
In America you, a Chinaman, are treated like a 
human being. You enjoy the modern conven- 
iences and luxuries that fearless, hard-working 
Americans of the share-cropper type have brought 
about. In your own cumsha mad country you 
would live in disease-ridden backwardness and 
virtual serfdom. 

Mister Chinaman, I think you have a lot of gall 
’ to make illusions to “ignorant share-croppers.” 

G. Kivert, 
2325 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Herewith ends the argument between the Sons 
of the Loyal South, and (the equally human, no 
less entitled to respect and fair treatment) Sons 
of China.—Ed. 
Sir: 

I want to thank you for any effort you made in 
my behalf in regard to return of my radio scripts, 
which arrived after being out almost a year. 

I also want to tell you that I just sold a first 
short story to All Story Magazine and am quite 
happy about it. I ran away from business in Chi- 
cago a few months ago, and have devoted full 
time to writing since, and if only the personal let- 








MARKETING 


is our business. 


We sell manuscripts. 


Every 


effort expended upon every manuscript that 
comes to our office is prompted by this thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from profes- 


sional or beginning writer. 


We direct all our 


efforts toward helping you get your script into 


likely commercial condition. 


If your work 


contains only one serviceable feature, we point 
out that feature and show you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the 
first quality we look for when you come to us. 


Sales possibility in you 
is the second—because 
we build up our clients. 
We analyze your weak- 
nesses and show you 
how to overcome them. 
We analyze your capa- 
bilities and find for you 
the fields in which you 
should succeed. We 
show you how to work 
toward the markets that 
we have chosen for you. 


We want stories we 
can sell and _ writers 
who can send us salable 
material—it is to our 
interest to show you 
how and what to write. 


Every member of 
organization is a 
writer in his own right 
national publications. 


our 





URGENT MARKET 
NEEDS 


Confessionals, big field, 
strong plots, some young- 
love sinning, 5 - 6,000 
words; sport stories, 
several markets, com- 
petitive athletics, strong 
characterization; west- 
erns, big market, rapid- 
fire action, characteriza- 
tion; western romances ; 
fact - detective stories, 
vast field; straight de- 
tective yarns, several 
markets, unusual charac- 
ters, clever detective 
work; 1,500-word quali- 
ty shorts; slick love- 
business - theme shorts, 
5,000 words; 38,000- 
word one-issue novel- 
ette, top-line style; ju- 
venile book - lengths; 
quality mystery novel. 











and former editor of 


We are qualified to give 


you authoritative and practical advice if you 


need help. 


Our assistance enables our clients 


to sell regularly to markets that range from 


ters I now receive from editors were checks— 
“ well, everything would be lovely. 


top-flight quality magazines to syndicate shorts. 
ou Also sold a feature page to Rural Progress, . sities . 


the thanks to a notice in the Dicgst, also an article to 
Independent Woman. 

The literary hili is long, steep and hard to 
climb, but what are you going to do when some- 
thing inside your troubled mind keeps forcing you 
on and upward? 


RATES: $1 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 
50 cents per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and 
books: 20-30,000 words, $10; 30-40,000 words, 
$15; 40,000 words and above, $20. Plays, $10. 
Radio scripts, $1, fifteen-minute program. 
Poems, 50 cents each. 


Best regards, and thanks. 
a Miss Peart ANOE, 
= Box 698, Gunnison, Colo. 
my If an editor has treated you unfairly, and you 
have specific grounds for complaint write us for 
Form C” enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
We will then take care of your complaint, and in- 
vestigate same at our expense.— Ed. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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How to get originality 
into your writing and 
produce more stories 








The one factor that makes stories sell is ORIGI- 
NALITY. Now a highly successful veteran writer 
shows you the secret of acquiring this all-important 
quality. Moreover she has reduced it to a formula 
so simple that even a person who has never written 
a single story can sit down and turn out copy that 
will sell. Make this secret yours, rea 


IF YOU WANT TO WRITE 


OGICALLY enough, this same formula will enable you 

to write MORE stories. It speeds up your writing, gives 

you professional power in producing a steady stream 
of copy for editors. And—of course—the more you can 
write, the more you can sell, Brenda Ueland, the author, 
has not only been a highly successful writer, she has also 
been a highly successful teacher of writing. Working 
with small classes she has shown people how to unlock 
the creative energy within them and make it profitable. 
The essence of her course in writing is contained in her 
book. Get it at once. 


SEND NO MONEY! EXAMINE AT OUR RISK! 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Please send me a copy of IF YOU WANT TO WRITE. On 
delivery I will pay. postman $1.75 plus a few pennies postage. 
If I am_ not entirely satisfied, I will return the book within 5 
days and you are to refund my money at once. 














_1% YOUR 
CAMERA! 


Others make good in- 
comes selling pictures to 
ublications. FREE BOOK- 
ET describes home-study 
course (which y e 
paid for in easy install- 
ments) and tells how YOU 
can too! 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 65, 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

I would appreciate your advising your readers 
that I am in the market for gags suitable for car- 
toons similar to those published by Colliers, Post, 
For Men Only and Mr. 

I want only original gag ideas, not jokes, or car- 
toons, I will immediately put on the market those 
I believe salable, and will pay from 20% to 50% 
of the price I receive for the cartoon. 

Stamped addressed envelope must accompany 
all gags submitted. I report on material in 
about one week, or sooner if possible. 

My cartoons appear in over fifty different 
magazines and newspapers, and I have a ready 
market for gags if they are absolutely original. 

I do not feel I could afford to miss a copy of 
your valuable publication. J. A. PaTTerson, 

517 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
Sir: 

As Editor of 10 Story Book I would be glad to 
have you run, in your news of the markets, the 
following need: 

10-Story Book, 529 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
will be glad to consider a half dozen more sensa- 
tional iconoclastic “‘true-fact” articles (with or 
without photographs) to complete our series of 
such articles that we are now running. 

The articles should be such as to “lift the lid” 
or to reveal some sensational aspect of something, 
and their nature can best be shown by such titles 
as have already been run and are about to be run, 
i.e., Sex on the Campus, Sex in the Dormitory, The 
True Story of Eddy Guerin’s Escape From Devil's 
Island, The Truth About Fapan’s Redlight Dis 
tricts, Immorality in France Versus Immorality in 
America—A Frenchman Tells All, Anybody Can 
Write a Sex Novel, The Beer Tavern—Neighbor- 
hood Sex Headquarters. Though these articles ap- 
pear to emphasize sex, sex is not particularly neces- 
sary. 

Rates somewhat higher than for stories will be 
added if a photo or two is enclosed. 

Thank you for running this. 

Harry STEPHEN KEELER, 
1321 Addison Blvd., Chicago. 








results! Try us. 


WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS » 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 





55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Sell Your Stories and Books! 
$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assist- 
ance, criticism, and rev 
your manuscripts, The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
turn this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


revision for placement and publication of 


Send us your manuscripts, or re- 


AGENCY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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a is my renewal with check to cover. I 
would as soon try to grow potatoes without fer- 
tilizer as to write without WRITER’s DicEst. 

Through your columns I seek a_ congenial 
writer, arriving or already arrived, to live with me 
or near me. He must have some means and have 
cut his writing eye-teeth. I will pay him with 
money and services. I grow potatoes, tomatoes, 
strawberries, etc., for a living and write for the 
love of it (I have sold over a dozen articles). 
This is a fisherman’s paradise, regarded as one 
of the three best saltwater fishing spots in America. 
Colonial Williamsburg and Jamestown are near. 
“Porgy foe,’ “Potato Pete” and plenty of curious 
characters are here. 

A fellow who writes well, loves fishing and 
traveling and the outdoors would enjoy this sec- 
tion and I think, like me. 

Rosert S. Parsons, 
Townsend, Va. 





Sir: 

Will you please carry the following ‘note in 
your random notes and market section? 

“Miss Bessie Margolis, cartoonists’ Agent, 
wishes to inform all her clients that she has 
moved to 2145 Southern Blvd., Bronx, New 
York City.” 

Bessiz MARGOLIS 





Sir: 

When I retired from Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship in 1927 I intended to remain retired 
permanently from all educational activities. I was 
induced, however, to intersperse my fiction, radio 
and screen writing with several long series of lec- 
tures on the mechanics of story construction and 
to devote a great deal of my time to assisting 
writers with their work. 

Armed with my past experience and a new 
perspective I set about writing an entirely new 
course of study in a more clear and simple man- 
ner than I had ever achieved in my past text- 
books and courses. 

Out of this long effort has grown the Frederick 
Palmer Academy of Creative Writing. In justice 
to all concerned I desire to make it plain that I 
am in no way connected with my old organiza- 
tion, nor have I been since 1927. 

FREDERICK PALMER. 





Sir: 

The Atlantic City News, a weekly publication 
11 years old, has established a poets’ corner. 
Weekly prizes of $5, $3 and $2 will be awarded 
for the best poems submitted. 

Submission of poems to this paper carries with 
it the right to publish same without obligation. 
Appearance of a poem in the paper by no means 
indicates that it has won a prize. 

We go to press several days in advance of date 
of publication and it is probable that in the be- 
ginning we will have to publish poems not worthy 








YOU DON’T 
NEED A NAME 


To sell your manuscripts! The featured 
story on the cover of one of America’s lead- 
ing magazines for April was by an unknown 
writer. It was the second we had placed for 
him; and in neither case did the editor 
know the name of the author before he 
bought the story. It is the story that counts! 
If you can tell a good story, we can help 
you sell it, even though you have never sold 
a line before. 

DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 

SUCCESS! 

Learn the truth about your talents. Can 
you really write?—or should you give up try- 
ing? For nearly a score of years I have 
been writing and selling to magazines, news- 
papers, and syndi- 
cates. I have held | CHEK-Chart Method 
the highest of edi- nw stories qobmiteed to 
—_ posts. And ACME LITERARY 
now Tam helping | AEM ie, Sa 
= — showing | CHEK-Chart method. Ea 


of the 15 vital story —_ 
beginning writers ments is examined ‘separ- 
how to avoid the ately and set forth on the 
: CHEK-Chart to show you 
pitfalls that result | at ? glance the strong as 
‘ . well as the weak points o 
in frustation and your story. 2 oe 
despair — how to cted, nothing overlooked. 


take the short cuts | , 4) detailed SOFPLEMEN- 
-_ —s literary you with regard to changes 
ame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP | sonAaL nape’ PER 
YOU. Send me 
your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I'll sell them. If not I’ll tell you frank- 
ly and honestly what is wrong. I’ll show you 
clearly and competently what you must do 
to make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 
I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. Com- wantin 
plete, detailed re- Novels, historical works 


ports wi th an 4 adventure stories, travel 
week. Satisfaction books, rn, cog 
% ious philosophica 
guaranteed or read wien, juveniles, poetry, 
ing fee refunded. +. are soot led for — 
. 2 a iate publication. any 
— 1 a special markets. All manu- 
ae 1 f k scripts placed on royalty 
sy rth eo ao basis, or sold outright. 
s ‘ ‘ 
me your work today! woe gt Ry cial 
A copy of my valuable | reading fee on all k- 
booklet, ‘‘How to Sell lengths, only fifteen dol- 
What You Write,” will | lars! Let me,see that book 
be mailed upon re- | today! It may make you 
quest. It’s Free. a fortune tomorrow! 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 











Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


THIS IS THE BOOK 


about which a_ well 
known author says: 
“I wrote steadily for 
five years without sell- 
ing a single word of 
my output. Then, in 
the fall of 1933, I 
bought and read Jack 
Woodford’s TRIAL 
AND ERROR, I had 
my first novel written 
3 weeks after complet- 
ing Woodford’s book. It sold on its first trip out. 
Since that time I have sold 18 novels under 6 
pseudonyms (several of them serialized before 
book publications) all of which have been planned 
and written in conformity with the invaluable 
rules laid down in TRIAL AND ERROR.” This 
author has also published hundreds of short stories 
— since reading Woodford’s famous 
ook. 

THIS IS THE BOOK about which another well 
known author says: “Woodford started me sell- 
ing. And unless you are even dumber than I, 
his book can do the same for you.” (This 
author, since reading TRIAL AND ERROR, has 
sold 11 books and many short stories.) 

THIS IS THE BOOK which led a new writer 
to say: “I like it tremendously, because it doesn’t 
beat around the bush, it answers hundreds of im- 
portant questions for the beginning writer, its 
frankness was a genuine relief from other so 
called books on writing, and the amusement it 
offered, aside from the valuable information, was 
worth the price of admission.” 

THIS IS THE BOOK which has made hun- 
dreds of professional authors out of beginners. 

THIS IS THE BOOK which has received more 
word of mouth advertising than any other book 
on the same subject. ... THIS IS THE BOOK 
which has set a new high in book and department 
store records for the sales of a book on writing. 
Reviewers all the way from ESQUIRE to the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD raved about TRIAL 
AND ERROR when the revision and enlarged 
7th edition appeared, a few months ago. 

THIS IS THE BOOK which the editor of ES- 
QUIRE and the editor of the WRITER’S DI- 
GEST call “THE BEST BOOK ON WRITING 
I EVER READ.” 


THIS IS THE BOOK which stands as the masterpiece of 
Jack Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who 
presents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales—and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 

ake advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 








Mail Order Department, — House, Publishers, M 


P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and ae return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund If it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Address 


City BO 285% 


OSend C. 0. D. 


of honorable mention and that later submissions 
will be much better. 
Our own decisions will be final in all cases. 
Atlantic City News, 
F. E. RusLANDER, Editor, 
900 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Sir: 

Here’s our titles and their requirements: 
Best Western 
Complete Western Book 
Western Short Stories 

We are using stories of the best literary quality 
in these three books. “Literary quality” refers only 
to the writing itself, not to the plotting. Charac- 
terization must be emphasized, and endings can be 
tragic if some big cause, or some fine person, ben- 
efits; and the guy who has the tragic end should 
be an outlaw who reforms in the climax. Other- 
wise standard western action plots; best to have a 
hero with a big problem of his own to solve, 
which, particularly in longer lengths, he takes care 
of simultaneously with the bigger range war he 
gets mixed into. And the heroine should come into 
the story as early as possible, and take a big part 
in its denouement. Lengths, on Complete novel- 
ettes: 8,000 to 10,000; shorts, 2,000 to 6,000; 
(novels by special arrangement with author). 
Lengths on Western Short Stories: shorts, from 
2,000 to 7,000. On Best: Same as Complete. 


Two-Gun Western 
Quick Trigger Western 
Western Fiction 
Six-Gun Western 
Gunsmoke Western 
Western Novel and Short Stories 

In general, these books are more juvenile than 
the above three. Western Novel and Short Sto- 
ries is a border-line book; particularly heavy on 
the gun-shooting, partially heavy on characteriza- 
tion. This group, then, wants emphasis on action 
rather than characterization. Lengths: (Novels 
by special arrangement) ; novelettes from 8,000 
to 10,000 ; shorts, 2,000 to 7,000. 


Star Sports 
Complete Sports 
Best Sports 
Real Sports 
Sports Action 

Any particular sports are used in these books 
with the exception, of course, of freak or little- 
known ones. Seasonal sports are represented sev- 
eral times as a rule, particularly baseball, football, 
and basketball. Fight stories are good at any 
time. All kinds used; juvenile, humorous, with 
woman interest, with heavy motivation, with ex- 
tra complication (from gangs, business, women, 
etc.). And all lengths, from 2,000 to 12,000 
(novels arranged for). 


Detective Short Stories 
Complete Detective 
Star Detective 
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Plenty of woman interest, and complications 
bordering on those used in horror stories, wanted 
for all three detective books. Beautiful young lady 
should get into story early, and play leading part 
in it. And she should get man-handled frequently ! 
Characterization wanted for all three books, but 
not at the expense of action. All lengths, from 
2,000 to 15,000. 

Mystery Tales ; 

Horror and terror stories, with emphasis on sex. 
Your heroine must be beautiful, must be in the 
story from the opening page, must be in bodily 
danger throughout—and there should be plenty of 
lustful villains on hand! Lengths from 2,000 to 
15,000. 

Sky Devils 

This book is of course strictly juvenile, so must 
have clean action stories, using as setting the 
World War, or occasionally the Jap-Chinese busi- 
ness—not taking sides though. All usual lengths, 
lead novel arranged for. 

Modern Love 

Regular pulp love stories, though a little more 
daring than most. Modern unusual settings, both 
poor and rich heroines ; from 2,000 to 6,000. 

Real Confessions 

Regular sin, suffer, repent first person stories, 
told by either male or female, pretty heavy on 
sex. Best to have heroines young and beautiful, 
whether they are the “I” or the “I’s” friend. 
From 4,000 to 8,000. 

Rosert O. Ertsman, Editor, 
Newsstand Publications, 
RKO Bldg., New York City. 
Sir: : 

Thank you for the item on For Men Only re- 
questing filler material, in your April issue. I 
notice you say “Rates being at $1.00,” which 
should read “Rates begin at $1.00.” We'll appre- 
ciate your making this correction. 

As a matter of fact, I probably should have 
been more specific as to rates. Our minimum on 
verse is 25c a line, and our maximum on prose 
filler is $5.00. Under these circumstances the sub- 
stitution of being for begin is misleading. 

For Men Only 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Henry A. REESE, Assistant Editor. 





Sirs: 

Perchance this note may come before the at- 
tention of publishers or editors interested in the 
Australian scene. An ex-newsman from Los An- 
geles, I’ve been located under the Southern Cross 
for some ten, eleven months free-lancing locally 
and representing a U. S. news syndicate. 

Australia is probably the most paradoxical coun- 
try in the world. Only slightly smaller than Amer- 
ica in area, it’s population is approximately that of 
New York City. Though the native aboriginals 
are the most primitive people in existence and its 
fauna and flora the most unusual, its cities, like 
Sydney and Melbourne, and conduct are the most 
American you'll find outside the United States 
(barring Canada, perhaps). 

Supported by sheep, wheat, and gold, this Fifth 
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STREAMLINED SALES 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


There's no waste of time on the way to sales 
when you travel the SSW road. Month after 
month, we have been men- 
tioning students who be- 
gan selling to good mar- 
kets before they were half 
through this course based 
on Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
Latest proof: A compar- 
atively new sbudent whom 
we have never mentioned 
before has already made 
sales of $50, $125, and 
$150—in addition to sev- 
eral minor sales. 

In times like these there is no excuse for waste, 
either of time or energy. We have no patience with 
old fashioned theory—and neither have you. Based 
on what the Editor of ESQUIRE calls "The best book 
on writing | ever saw," SSW has been taking people 
places since its beginning; students make sales long 
before completing the work, simply because the 
course is attuned to present markets—was worked up 
with the purpose of helping you reach markets as they 
are now, not as they might be by some abstract 
conception. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
serles of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 

Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work, That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 








JACK WOODFORD 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING M 

| East 44th Street 

New York, A 
Please send full 

WRITING at no obligation to me. 

TRIAL AND ERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have (] do not have [) 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 9 
At 22 E. 12th St. | ‘a D | = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ] 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 




















SUBSCRIPTION _RATES— 
United stntee, u S. Pos: 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in Volume 18 MAY, 1938 No. 6 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 





CHANGE OF po - 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new Contents 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take The Forum 


effect. 
: Cut It Short By Lupton A. Wilkinson.... 
UNSOLICITED MANU- s 
SCRIPTS will receive the New York Market Letter By Harriet Bradfield 


careful attention of the 


i esponsibil- 
ole cocoa enon a Minnesota Market Letter Ormal Sprungman 
loss i mails. Stamped, > 
self-addressed envelope Greeting Card Verse 
must be enclosed ~ ait 
manuscripts. icnharc ° 4 

Abbott, Editor; Aron. M. Recreation Pays! 
Mathieu, siness Man- 

ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- Hollywood Market Letter 
vertising Manager; M. L. 


Price, Circulation Manager. How to Write a Salable Novel. By 


Entered as Second Class National Literary Contests 
Matter April 1, 1921, at ae 
the Post, Office at Cincin- Radio Writing 


nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. Writer’s Market 




















servicing you know exactly just what sales 
chances your script will have. There is no sec- 
ond guessing—the facts are before you—it is 
for you to judge. 

Here is what my reading service does for 
your script; it indicates the Interest Rate, 
Probable Word Rate, sales percentage chance ; 
and shows you what is wrong in: Plot, Char- 
acterization, Viewpoint, Dialogue, Slant, Con- 
flict, Situation, Incident, Suspense, Climax, 
Crisis, Ending, Opening, Unity, Transitions, 
Scenes, Setting, and gives you suggestions on 
your story. Thus, you know just what your 
story needs before you spend further money 


KNOW BEFORE! A UTH O R S 


OF BOOKS: 


Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


q We are established General Book 





If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 


AG ‘ = r . h submit it, with the complete certainty 
ine 1S a positive service—a service that on your part that it will be read 


brings results. (Just placed a book for = without delays, and of course free. 
client—after every other market had rejected 
it.) . If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
Reading fees: One dollar each five thousand turned promptly and carefully. If 
words of manuscript. Green Sheet is FREE— accepted, your book will be published 
ask for it—and ask for details of my new SELF promptly and adequately. 

PAY PLAN—it is radically different! 

Novels: I'll discuss plans of your novel 
without charge—in your own home if you DORRANCE & COMPANY 


will pay travelling expenses! (Incorporated 1920) 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 3 Dept. D 


Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, O. BS, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


(Scripts addressed to me at _— Indiana 2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


will also reach me. 
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Continent is fairly prosperous and happy. Of its 
seven million people, 75 per cent live in the six 
capital cities, with two—Sydney and Melbourne— 
containing approximately 1,500,000 and 1,500,000 
respectively. 

I feel certain that there’s plenty of material 
here for trade journals, specialty syndicates, and 
feature services. I should appreciate the use of 
your valuable publication to invite queries and 
assignments from anyone interested in covering the 
scene down under. 

WituiAM Kapison, 
673 Lygon St., No. Carlton, N.4., 
Melbourne, Australia. 





Sir: 

In an effort to determine the scope of Nazi 
activities in the United States, the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, of 20 West 47th Street, New 
York City, has announced a prize essay contest on 
the subject of “The Nazi Menace in the United 
States.” 

Essays are limited to 3,000 words. The contest 
is open to all Americans over 18 years of age. 
Manuscripts must be in the League offices by 
midnight of June 15th, 1938. Marshall Best, gen- 
eral manager of the Viking Press; Ken McCor- 
mick, associate book editor of Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, and Samuel Untermyer, president of 
the League, will serve as judges. 

A prize of $50 is offered. The winning Mss will 
be published in the July issue of the Anti-Nazi 
Bulletin. All essay material must be factual and 
bibliographies must be attached. Manuscripts with 
stamped, return envelopes are to be mailed to 
contest editor at the League offices. 

Non-SEcTARIAN AnTI-Naz1 LEAGUE TO CHAMPION 
Human RIGHTs, 
20 West 47th Street, New York City. 





Sir: 

If possible, kindly enter in your records: 

The Lingerie Review, 121 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., Werther Friedman, Editor, uses 
merchandising articles on lingerie, negligees and 
corsetry departments. Issued monthly. Twenty- 
five cents a copy; two dollars a year. Pays on ac- 
ceptance three cents a word for articles not ex- 
ceeding five hundred words, two cents for articles 
not exceeding one thousand words. Reports im- 
mediately. Thank you. 

WERTHER FRIEDMAN. 





The Style Reporter, 121 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., Werther Friedman, Editor, uses ar- 
ticles on cutting and designing of lingerie, negli- 
gees and corsetry, etc. Also illustrations of original 
new creations in intimate apparel, pattern draw- 
ings, etc. Issued monthly. One dollar a copy; 
ten dollars a year. Pays on acceptance three cents 
a word for articles not exceeding five hundred 
words, two cents for articles not exceeding one 
thousand words; one dollar for each illustration 
or drawing on acceptance. Reports immediately. 


— 
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ONLY CORONA HAS IT! 


Ask any “big machine”’ typist if Floating Shift 
doesn’t save work and wear, improve align- 
ment, add speed! Then look at all the other 
Corona features... Touch Selector, Speed 
Booster, All- around Frame, etc. Match Corona 
against all comers. Easy to use...easy to pay 
for...as little as $1.00 a week. Free case and 
touch chart. 


MAIL THIS COUPON : 


L C SMITH & CORONA tile ae INC., Desk 5, 
145 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. 


I’m _ thinking of buying a hg een free descriptive 
booklet and terms. 


Name 





Address 





City State 








RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED! 


By Local and National Sponsors 


Learn script writing technique from writers whose progra: 

NOW ON THE AIR!! Your radio script will be given Betalled criti 
estions for revisions for marketing by en 
a? in radio writing and producing drama, Saakone 
Price $5.00 


cism and su 
years of exper 
and serials ,on 
yours today 


JOHN B. GUEDEL & ASSOCIATES 
9360 Olympic Bivd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


major networks. per script. Send 








WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Plates, 

so 
ates $2 yearly. 
Latest copy 20 


Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Reci etc 
winning entries and articles to help YOUwin! 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only Fi yeariy. 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your s 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


are! 








THE STORY'S THE THING 


By Agnes Parsons 
(Literary Guide—Instructor Adult Groups 
in Fiction Writing) 


Get this book as your short cut to tangible writing 
success. 


The Story's the Thing Postpaid $3.50 

Reader-Andience Interest ..............0.75 

Story Building Guides ................0.25 

Writer's Reminders éakcn ee 
Write for free circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


7th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


411 W. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
WINNERS IN 1937 


$3,000.00 


WORTH OF LENNIGER GUIDANCE—F REE! 


24 Prizes of Authoritative Professional Help Will Be Awarded in 
My Fifth Annual Beginners’ Fiction Contest 


During May, June and July I will EACH MONTH select eight new writers whose 
manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell— 
entirely without charge, except my regular agency commission on sales. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months “ 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months " 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months " 50.00 
Sth & 6th: Myhelpon 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: Myhelpon 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month. . $1,000.00 


ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY! 


The BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers who 
have not sold more than 5 fiction stories to national magazines during 
1938. All you need do to enter is to submit a manuscript for my agency 
service at my regular rates specified below : 

My help and advice with your writing and selling problems costs 
$1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000 words. On scripts 
5000 to 11,000, my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c for 


each additional thousand. Special rates on novelets and novels. 


Full Contest Information, Market Letter & Booklet On Request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 





SUCCESS --Which YOU, 100 
Can Achieve 


These 1937 Contest Winners 
Report: 


DAVID SCOTT, 
4th Prize Winner, July, 1937: 


“Your latest check, covering 
that seemingly impos smooth- 
aper sale to OUSEHOLD 
AGAZINE, convinces me _ that 
your help is as indispensible as 


my dictionary... 


HELEN HINES, 
Ist Prize Winner, Sept., 1937: 


has certainly turned 
my previously unsalable material 
into paychecks! The six stories 
which you sold at top rates to five 
markets in three months prove 
what your Contest prize has done 
for me. . .”’ 


‘Your pole 


Cc. W. HARRISON, 
3rd Prize Winner, August, 1937: 


*“My sincerest thanks for your 
latest check, breaking me into that 
fine new market (new for me!) 
You sure are putting me across 
with the best publications. . .” 
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Cut it Short 


By Lupton A. WILKINSON 


’M going to offer something, I hope, ger- 
* to all writing, but I’ll use the de- 
tective pulp field, first, as an example. 

I read every issue of eight magazines in 
this field for which I also write. 

(I’ve also written for The Atlantic 
Monthly and have ghost-written for four 
Presidents of the United States, two while 
they were in office and two who got that 
way afterwards.) 

As I read detective novelettes, thirty or 
more a month, I note that five out of six are 
padded short story plots. Some are thin short 
story plots. I recall the advice a professional 
gave me when I was green in the detective 
field: “Why compress it into 6,000 words 
when you can get paid for 12,500?” 

Maybe! Maybe! If a lad is a bulk pro- 
ducer and can make them rattle and roll, 
getting away with it, let him drop this article 
right here. I envy the fellow. 

What effect has loose writing—expansion 
rather than compression of incident—has on 
the writer himself. I wonder if most writers 
do not need, above all other self-discipline, 
the practice of telling their story without 
non-essentials. 

Increased use of pictures, with many mar- 
kets calling for correspondingly shortened 
text, lifts our theorem right out of the aca- 
demic into the practical. 


I learned by taking a terrible beating. This 
Week, colorgravure Sunday magazine sec- 
tion that appears in about thirty newspapers, 
has been buying from me life sketches of 
movie personalities. They’ve used six; four 
more are in their office ; I’ve orders for three 
ahead. 

In each instance I write around 1,800 
words. This Week’s art department ar- 
ranges a lay-out. The story is then cut to fit 
the pictures and stay on one magazine page. 

My task is to give the salient facts of the 
star’s life, and the full authentic feel of the 
personality. Anything shadowy and Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, who has seen a 
thousand writers come and go, will bounce 
it back. 


OME with me to the hill-top home of C. 

Aubrey Smith, the distinguished, erect 
gentleman of seventy-five who played the 
grandfather in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and 
who was the king’s loyal friend in “A Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” Fifty years ago he was pro- 
nounced dead in the Johannesburg gold rush. 
He was All-England cricket player in his 
youth, captains a championship team now. 
Ellen Terry, Sir Charles Hawtry, all the , 


‘ greats of the English stage, were his friends 


and companions. His home and three hours 
of gracious conversation freight you with at- 
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Writer’s DIcEstT 


“Press!” 


mosphere, incident and the quality of an ex- 
traordinary life. 

Stagger back to your typewriter with this 
rich burden and attempt the subject in a 
cuttable (my dictionary doesn’t give that 
one) 1,800 words. You'll either learn some- 
thing about compression or you'll shoot 
yourself. It’s a toss-up. 


ET’S look at the two longest incidents in 

an article on the occasion of Rosalind 
Russell’s elevation to full stardom. In writ- 
ing it I first established her background, 
childhood and dramatic training. She has 
turned down several Broadway leads because 
she felt she needed road experience. Pick up: 


She continued to sit around offices of peo- 
ple who still supported stock (this was in 
1930, and stock was going to pieces) and 
somebody told her a man named Casey would 
run a summer stock company. She phoned all 
the Caseys in the Manhattan directory. Wrong 
numbers. 

She began on the Brooklyn-Long Island 
directory, and found him in the E’s. Edward 
Casey, of Forest Hills. 

He said, “Ill see you when I’m in town.” 

She said, “Sorry, I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

Casey asked, “Can you play leads?” 

She hedged. ‘I’m a second woman.” 

“Meet me at the Astor.” 

“She arrived, dressed to kill. He talked to 
her, became enthusiastic about her prospects. 

“You’re a leading woman!” he told her. 
She fibbed frantically: “I told you I was a 
second woman because I thought you would 
have a leading woman from last season.” 

Casey decided, “Ill have to consult my 


partner, Dick Bartell. He’s fixed his eye on a 
girl he believes will work for nothing.” 

“She said, “It’s today or not at all.” He 
countered, “I haven’t a contract with me.” 
She smiled. “Let’s walk right over to Equity.” 
Rosalind’s sole professional experience con- 
sisted in paying the Equity fee. 

She was signed at one hundred fifty a week, 
she to furnish her own costumes. We will skip 
what happened to her older sister’s dresses, 
She arrived at Lake Placid, N. Y., late—be- 
cause she had had to raid the home wardrobe. 

The entire company met the new leading 
woman—including Casey’s. partner, Dick Bar- 
tell. The latter took one look at her and 
strangled. “That’s the girl I saw at the Acad- 
emy,” he choked. “She’d probably have paid 


us for a chance.” 


I cite this as an example of a simple, use- 
ful trick. You can make your dialog accom- 
plish physical and time transition: “Meet 
me at the Astor . . . Let’s walk right over to 
Equity.” 

In the Russell article it was necessary to 
show warmth. Not only had she been born 
well off, and admittedly chosen the stage 
for money reasons, but she had been playing 
cold screen roles (Craig’s Wife). So: 


“In that very first engagement at Lake 
Placid,” she recalls, “I lost my selfish view- 
point of the stage as solely a means to make 
money. I learned what a trouper was. 

“My twentieth birthday was part of that 
summer. At my hotel I received a mountain 
of packages from family and friends. 

“In our company was one of those gray- 
white-haired old ladies who play character 


WIERD 
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“First you must scare me with your stories.” 
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parts in such troupes. This particular veteran 
had ‘mothered’ me once or twice, and had 
come by the hotel often, but never had invited 
me to her room. 

“On this day I was strolling toward the 
waterfront, blue with homesickness. My friend 
spied me and beckoned me over to her. 

“‘Won’t you come to my room?” she asked. 
‘Just for a few minutes?’ 

“We climbed steps and sniffed smells. That 
room was dingier than any I had ever seen. 
On a washstand table reposed a half-pint 
bottle, a teacup in a saucer, a cracked glass 
and something some baker must have thought 
was a cake. It boasted one candle. 

“We each had‘a drink of what my friend 
said was sherry. We ate some of the cake. 
‘No birthday is really a birthday without a 
cake,’ my friend explained. 

“She wept some and I wept some. I care- 
fully wrapped up the remainder of the cake, 
and we went to rehearsal.” 


ERE’S the lead on an article titled 
“Which Is Hepburn?” 


She came off the set after ten hours under 
the quiet, merciless direction of Gregory La 
Cava. She wore bright blue slacks and a 
lighter blue shirt. Her red, fine-spun hair 
seemed more glow than flame. 

The slight figure lagged two steps; then up 
came the chin. A trouper, she had promised 
to talk. Eyes of blue (she’s accused of green), 
intense, waited. High cheekbones loomed 
higher under fatigue and yellow-brown paint. 

Violent, intelligent, rude and kindly are 
among countless adjectives applied in Holly- 
wood to the 105 pounds which are Katharine 
Hepburn. 

“The trouble with her,” says George Cukor, 
who has directed her in three pictures, “is, she 
has principles.” 

Another fellow-worker points out, “She is 
shy—shyer than Garbo.” Almost nobody in 
the film capital knows her. Hepburn legends 
are built on guess. 


Incident and rapid-fire dialog outlined her 
life. Here’s a one-paragraph example of 
how, toward the end, I resolved the “guess” 
about her character : 


A young man, graduating from extra ranks, 
received his first lines to speak—opposite the 


“temperamental” Kate. Few and unimpor- 
tant lines, but three times the scene “turned 
over” to that point and three times the nerv- 
ous boy blew the lines. The fourth time the 
glaze shown in his eye again. Just before the 
coming muff, Miss Hepburn deliberately fum- 
bled. “Oh, shucks!” She laughed. “I ruined 
that one. Let’s stop and have a cigarette.” 
The fifth take was fine. 


For no visible reason, that article has been 
commandeered for a High School text-book 
on English. I had thought it was written in 
American. 


Patience. One more paragraph from an- 
other article. It has been reprinted in half a 
dozen places, including Reader’s Digest, 
which paid for it (God bless R. D.’s edi- 
tors!) : 


For five months during Marie Dressler’s 
last months, the great actress’s illness let her 
be up for a few days, then down again—slip- 
ping all the time. Each week, no matter how 
busy, Louis B. Mayer took a brief-case full 
of stories and went to the northern part of the 
state. Illness was never mentioned. Mayer 
merely discussed stories and plans for her fu- 
ture, exactly as if she were on the lot. Right 
through the last week of her life, Miss Dress- 
ler remained cheerful and happy. 


Despite the misguided English text-book, 
there is certainly nothing notable about this 
writing, except the pains to make every 
word count. Jim Tully does the same thing, 
for the same magazine, and seems to effect 
it with a twist of the wrist. I don’t. I have 
to work like hell. At least two full days at 
the typewriter to get my 1,800 words 
“right.” 

It’s the best training I’ve had. 

Take the story you’re proudest of. Length 
around 6,000 words. Set aside two days. 
You'll need ’em. Force yourself to re-write 
that masterpiece, keeping all the value, iw 
1,500 words. You can do it. But you’ll make 
some amazing self-discoveries. Everything 
you write thereafter will be better disciplined. 

This is my day off. And am I longwinded! 
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New York and Minnesota 
Market Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


AYBE it’s due to the precarious tilt 
M of the applecart of business. Or 

maybe it is just that old “summer 
slump” bugaboo coming back to frighten ed- 
itors. Anyway, most of the bigger pulp 
houses are being very cautious these spring 
days. 

Some houses have cut down on the num- 
ber of magazines put on the newsstands each 
month. And some are paring their budgets 
and their word-rates to slenderer figures. 

These little retrenchments may have influ- 
enced the heartiness with which newcomers 
are urged to compete with “name” authors. 


After all, why pay $50 for what $35 will 
buy? 

Among the newer monthlies, Your Life 
is reported to be making sturdy progress, and 
looks like a financial success to its editor, 


Douglas E. Lurton. The subtitle of this 
Quality-type pocket publication, “The Pop- 
ular Guide to Desirable Living,” gives a 
clearer idea of its aim, than the “Health, 
Love, Charm,” etc. of the contents page. 
But the best thing to do is read the maga- 
zine carefully before submitting anything. 
For much depends on entertaining style, 
adroit use of anecdote, and clever phrasing. 
The subject matter may be weighty, but an 
article must not leave the reader weighted 
down with a guilty conscience because he 
does not immediately follow all the good 
advice! 

“We buy a good many articles on order,” 
says the editor, “but we also read our manu- 
script mail with great care. We are not go- 
ing in just for names, but for the articles 
themselves. And our door is open to all. 
Remember that this is not a psychology 
magazine in the usual sense, and we don’t 
want the pedantic sort of thing. What we 
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do buy is the sincere and vital sort of thing 
that can apply to you and you and anybody. 

“Too many of the mill-run of submitted 
articles merely describe the desirability of a 
trait or quality, and stop there. If you read 
our magazine, you will see that this is just 
the beginning of the idea. Go ahead and tell 
how the other fellow can acquire it. 

“Another important point is that we want 
good writing. Our standards are getting 
tougher and tougher in this respect. As to 
length, we use material from a single para- 
graph, up. In a general way, 1,500 words is 
good. Sometimes we use 2,000. We have no 
set word rates, but pay very well, and on ac- 
ceptance. Reports are given promptly, usu- 
ally within a week or less.” 

Rates on Your Life are around four cents 
a word and up—a market worth your best 
efforts. Address: 354 Fourth Avenue. Doug- 
las E. Lurton, Editor. 


NOTHER excellent market for the 
writer of articles is Popular Science 
Monthly. This is edited by Raymond J. 
Brown, at 353 Fourth Avenue. The editorial 
staff has worked out in such accurate detail 
its list of suggestions for contributors, that 
there is practically never any change in re- 
quirements to be reported. Once you master 
what the editors want, you can concentrate 
on what you plan to write without fear of 
shifting requirements. Readers look to these 
pages for the newest and most authentic in- 
formation about developments in science and 
mechanics. So information must be accurate 
in its detail, and it must be presented in such 
a clear, forceful way that it can be readily 
understood. 
The subject itself may be one to interest 
the average man. Or what is more likely to 
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put an article across, the writer may use all 
sorts of imaginative appeal to show the 
reader how some new thing is going to be 
useful to him or is going to develop in such 
a way as to influence his daily life. Thus, a 
subject which is purely scientific, would not 
appeal to enough readers to be worth a place 
in the magazine. It must be translated into 
terms of average experience or activity, in 
order to be understood. It must present facts, 
not ideas. 

Feature articles may run as long as 3,000 
words—a science news story, an interpreta- 
tion of a recent scientific event, occasionally 
a personality story emphasizing the man’s 
scientific accomplishments. An important 
point—striking photographs must accom- 
pany each article. A dozen pictures is not 
too many to offer with a feature article. And 
these should be the best possible—action pic- 
tures containing human figures where the 
subject warrants. 

Short illustrated articles of 100 to 400 
words are highly important, and the editors 
report that they never are overstocked. 
These include New Ideas and Inventions, 


Progress and Discovery, items with “curios- 
ity” interest—all with good illustrations. 


Payment varies according to the value of 
the material to the magazine, but is always 
excellent. Three dollars is the minimum for 
shorts, and runs as high as ten cents a word 
for exceptional articles. Prompt reports are 
assured, too. And the editor is glad to cor- 
respond with his contributors about ideas for 
feature articles. 

Outdoor Life is edited by Raymond J. 
Brown also, with a different editorial staff to 
assist him. This is another dependable mar- 
ket for articles, and everything must be illus- 
trated with good photographs of professional 
quality. The ordinary run of snapshots are 
usually not clear enough or interesting 
enough to reproduce well in a magazine, the 
editor warns you. Single photographs, and 
sets of pictures, are bought without accom- 
panying text when they tell a story in them- 
selves. 

_ This is a market for he-man stuff: hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and adventure. Only 
true fact and authoritative material is sought. 
And try to get material that is out of the 
ordinary—or give a new and fresh twist to 
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“Once upon a time—Once upon a time—Once upon a 
time—Oh, I must be getting in a rut!” 


subjects that might otherwise sound cut and 
dried. Keep away from the organized 
sports, such as golf and baseball, those things 
have their own publications. Limit material 
to the subjects that appeal to the outdoor 
man who likes to get out in the open and 
have a good time without any rules to follow 
other than those which the game laws lay 
down. 

In the matter of length, the feature stories 
run from 2,000 to 3,000 words. The short 
items are 500 words or less. Manuscripts are 
handled fast—often reported on the same 
day. And payment is on acceptance. Here, 
too, there is no set word rate. But you will 
get about the best rates paid in the field. It 
is an excellent market and new people have a 
fine chance—except in the special depart- 
ments such as motor-boating, which are 
written on order. Address manuscripts for 
Outdoor Life to 353 Fourth Avenue. 


HERE have been some changes in the 

business organization of Street & Smith 
recently. These do not affect the present list 
of magazines, which continue to be excellent 
markets. Allen L. Grammar resigned from 
the position of secretary in the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia to become 
Street & Smith president. He succeeds Arte- 
mus Holmes, who has suffered from ill 
health for some months. Ormond Gould and 
Gerald H. Smith have resigned as treasurer 
and secretary respectively, but, along with 
Mr. Holmes, will continue on the board of 
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directors. Henry W. Ralston, well known for 
his long connection with the company, con- 
tinues as the vice-president. 

Two of the most active markets in that 
company are Miss Bacon’s magazine, Love 
Story Magazine, which is a weekly and the 
oldest of the love pulps, ranks at the top of 
the field and continues to be one of the best 
money makers in the pulp field. This market 
is always open, and is always cordial to both 
the amateur and the well known writer. The 
best length is always 5,000 words. The 
longer novelettes do not fit in here, so why 
not spare the editor the trouble of having to 
reject them? 

Smart Love Stories also emphasizes the de- 
sirability of sticking to the 5,000 word 
length. But did you note that beginning with 
the January issue, there has been a much 
wider difference between this and Love Story 
Magazine? ‘Miss Bacon suggests that the 
July issue of Smart Love Stories is an espe- 
cially good one to study for her require- 
ments. This will be on sale June first; make 
a note to get a copy if you like the romance 
field. 

Both magazines pay on acceptance, at 
one cent and up. Miss Daisy Bacon is editor 
of these two magazines; Esther J. Ford is as- 
sociate editor. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 
"THE report given last month on rates paid 

by Magazine Publishers was not quite 
clear, and so I am quoting here a note from 
Harry Widmer, managing editor of the 
group which ought to make the matter 
clear: 

“Here is an accurate and up-to-the-minute 
listing of payments on all my magazines. 
Western Trails, Western Aces, Red Seal 
Western, Sure-fre Western, Romance 
Round-up, Ace Sports Monthly, Champion 
Sports, and Secret Agent X all pay one-half 
cent and up. Ten Detective Aces pays one 
cent up, unless by special arrangement with 
the author.” 

It should be noted that the rates quoted 
above are the minimum rates. Actually, the 
majority of manuscripts receive considerably 
more than the minimum. It is a nice group 
of magazines to deal with, and the editor is 
pleasant and helpful. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Woman’s Day, the attractive slick paper 


magazine put out for the A & P Stores, can 
be addressed at 341 Madison Avenue. Mrs, 
Haydie Yates is editor, with a group of six 
others who, apparently, contribute almost all 
the contents at present. No fiction is used, 
only short articles of interest to women. 

* The four screen-fan magazines pub. 
lished by Fawcett, 1501 Broadway, will be of 
interest only to a limited number of writers, 
because of the special limitations imposed. 
Movie Story Magazine uses fictionizations 
of current pictures. These are done on as- 
signment, with a very short time in which 
to work, and so are limited to writers in New 
York City. These writers are mostly a regu- 
lar group, but occasionally someone new 
clicks. One should submit examples of his 
work to the editor, Miss Dorothy Hosking. 
Payment is on acceptance: fifty dollars for a 
fictionization averaging 5,000 words, fifteen 
dollars for a 1,500 word synopsis. 

Motion Picture-Movie Classic, edited by 
Larry Reid, assigns almost all its articles and 
interviews to Hollywood writers, and to a 
few New York writers who interview the 
stars on vacation. The reason for limitation 
is that interviewers must be registered in 
Will Hays’ office and have cards of admis- 
sion to the studios ; also, that all articles must 
have the okay of the particular stars con- 
cerned. And the regular writers know all 
about these formalities and can be relied on 
to fulfill the requirements. The only chance 
for the outside writer in some special angle 
in connection with the home town of the 
star. Acceptable articles bring good rates, 
promptly on acceptance. Amounts vary ac- 
cording to merit and amount of research 
needed. 

Screen Book, edited by Tom DeVane, pre- 
fers to have any ideas submitted first, and 
buys some articles not on assignment—if in- 
teresting and unusual. Lengths are best from 
3,500 to 5,000 words. Payment averages one 
and a half to two cents a word, but is based 
on value rather than word-count. The same 
requirements about okays by the stars apply, 
of course. 

Hollywood, edited by Miss Miller, is the 
third of this group. The policy differs slightly 
but the contributor should note that a manu- 
script submitted to one of these magazines 
receives consideration as to its suitability for 
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any of the three. Fawcett Magazines, 1501 
Broadway. 

Screenland, edited by ‘Miss Delight Evans, 
and Silver Screen, edited by Eliot Keen, also 
assign most of their articles to Hollywood 
writers who are accredited in the studios. 
Rates are very good, but both magazines pay 
on publication. Address: 45 West 45th 
Street. 

The Astro Distributing Corporation, 
Room 1706, 67 West 44th Street, are putting 
out three bi-monthlies which may be fair 
markets for those interested in the various 
fields of articles. All three pay on publication 
and rates are from a half cent up to one 
cent per word “and better.” Word lengths 
are the same for each of the three: not over 
2,000 words; preferably 1,500. 

Popular Psychology Guide uses articles 
giving the true-to-life problems of everyday 
people. They should be real and practical ; 
not far fetched. There are several depart- 
ments which use short material. Study the 
magazine for a line on these. There is a de- 
partment of psychology - mirror character 
drawings: “As Others See Us.” Interesting 
I. Q. tests can be used. But note that things 
must appeal to a general reader, not to the 
scientific expert. Miss Maxine Smith is edi- 
tor. Address 67 West 44th Street. 


Astrology Guide, edited by Helen Arnaud, 
is a market limited to students and capable 
astrologers. These should tend to instruct 
the beginner and new student in astrology. 
There are also articles in which astrology is 
shown as a guide and help to people in va- 
rious walks of life and various experiences. 
No fiction is used, as a general rule. 


The third of the group is Sex Guide, ed- 
ited by Dr. L. Pellman. This aims to publish 
informative, scientific articles by people who 
are authorities in the field. There must be 
nothing pornographic and nothing from the 
cheap “sexy” angle. Articles should teach 
the average person how to conduct his life 
properly. Occasionally a short piece of fic- 
tion will be used, if this portrays a definite 
case history, and teaches some lesson. The 
length of this may be from 2,000 to 2,500 
words. Address : 67 West 44th Street. 

Stag, which led an irregular life as to size, 


shape, and appearances on the newsstands, is one 
of those publications which has decided to call it 
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“Elmer, this plot making has gone far enough!” 


a day. The address was 570 Seventh Avenue, 
but the editor was seldom to be found there. 


Boulevardier has dropped its brief American 
career. This was edited by Erskine Gwynne, at 


29 West 57th Street. 


The Fawcett group, 1501 Broadway, has 
dropped Photo-Facts after issuing several numbers 
at irregular times. 


And Dell Publishing Company has dropped 
Foto from its list of monthlies. This one was a 
market only for photographs, and so will cause 
little gnashing of teeth among writers. John 
Richmond edited it at 149 Madison Avenue. 

A few of the pulp titles belonging to A. A. 
Wyn (Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th 
Street) are now inactive as markets. Sure- 
fire Detective is out of the running. And 
Super Western has been suspended. Captain 
Hazard is a quarterly, and is stocked up for 
the present, and will be for some time to 
come. 10-Story Detective is buying only a 
very little material just now, and that at a 
half-cent minimum. 

Sports Illustrated and the American 
Golfer—which has been a single magazine 
for the past year and a half, published at 32 
East 57th Street and edited recently by John 
Escher—has been sold to The National Golf 
Review. The new combination will be known 
simply as Golf. The change takes place with 
the April issue. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue. 
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If you like sports and all your articles 
bring rejection slips, there is still a chance 
of a consolation prize if you catch a big 
enough fish. Field and Stream, the Warner 
monthly of 515 Madison Avenue, is offering 
three thousand dollars in prizes, See cur- 
rent issues. But it is an excellent market for 
articles, too. Ray P. Holland is the editor. 

All the editorial offices of Doubleday, 
Doran Company have been moved into 
Radio City. Only the manufacturing end 
continues at the Country Life Press in Gar- 
den City, L. I. 

New Challenge is a non-commercial mag- 
azine, devoting its contents to stories deal- 
ing with the Negroes and other minority 
groups, and featuring articles on the effects 
of present social conditions. No payment is 
made for manuscripts. Editors: Dorothy 
West and Marian Minus. Address: 371 
West 117th Street. 

The photographic magazines have spread 
out with a new one called Snaptone, which is 
a national photo magazine for Negroes. This 
is published by Eulalia Barrow Gaines, a 
sister of Joe Louis. Paul Moody is managing 
editor. 

Just to show you what all these photo 
magazines are doing in the way of Gargan- 
tuan growth, Click is reported to have guar- 
anteed a circulation of a million copies on 
its first advertising rate card ! 

The Literary Digest, which recently omit- 
ted a few issues, has filed a petition to reor- 
ganize and will not appear until later. 

The Commonweal, a weekly review of lit- 
erature, the arts, and public affairs edited 
for Catholic laymen, has undergone a proc- 
ess of reorganization and has made its ap- 
pearance again. A board of editors is now in 
charge, including Harry L. Binnse, Philip 
Burnham, Mary Kolars, John J. O’Connor, 
Edward Skillin, Jr., and Michael Williams. 
Address: 386 Fourth Avenue. 

Comics on Parade is a new magazine is- 
sued by United Features Syndicate, 220 East 
42nd Street. Fred A. Methot is managing 
editor. ‘Most of the material is from the syn- 
dicate. The editors are glad to consider 
suggestions and material from others, but say 
frankly they buy little. 

America, the Catholic weekly edited by 
Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J., is not a subsidized 


magazine but pays its own way. It uses 
articles of current interest to thinking lay. 
men of this widespread religious group, ones 
concerned with the vital problems of the na. 
tion and the world. Also, articles concernin 
moral and social questions. Writing style is 
serious and constructive in thought. Pay- 
ment is made on publication, at about twen. 
ty-five dollars for a two-page article. Ad. 


dress: 329 West 108th Street. 
Modern Monthly, 46 Morton Street, an. 


nounces a Student Essay Contest on “The § 


American Student and the Coming War.” 
This is open to all students in colleges and 
high schools. Wordage is limited to 3,000 
words at most. Closing date is May 30, 1938, 
There are six judges, including V. F. Calver. 
ton, editor of the magazine. The winner re. 
ceives $25 and publication in the magazine, 
Who says all I ever cover is fiction? 


Minnesota Markets 


By OrMAL SPRUNGMAN 


spooks. There’s a new psychic mag in 
the offing, probably the first of its kind 
ever to rear its head above this lil hamlet. 
Dubbed True Mystic Stories and edited 
by Arthur Bronson in the Corn Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, the first issue will 
make its bow on May 15. 


“i open all doors. Unleash the 


All articles must have a factual basis, run- 
ning from short stuff to 5,000-word features, 
and dealing with occult and mystic subjects. 
They must be accompanied by candid or ac- 
tion photos pertinent to the article. Says 
Bronson: ‘“‘Often a weak article will be ac- 
cepted if accompanied by good photos, or a 
good article rejected because no photos are 
available. Our chief need is for news of oc 
cult and mystic occurrences. We do not 
want fiction, poetry, humorous or debunking 
articles.” 


Typical wants: descriptions of successful 
experiments in mental telepathy and clair- 
voyance, eye witness accounts of haunted 
house happenings, cases of prophetic dreams, 
hunches, premonitions ; articles about excep- 
tional mediums who have outstanding psy- 
chic powers, about psychic detectives who 
are able to locate lost property ; duly auther 
ticated cases of thought transference, 
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other examples of exceptional human pow- 
ers, or animal intelligence. 

“We also are interested in cases of auto- 
matic writing, unusual table-tappings, un- 
educated people speaking in strange tongues. 
In short, True Mystic Stories is interested in 
all the evidence that human beings possess 
unusual powers or that they are surrounded 
by strange and little known forces. As for 
method of treatment, arouse excitement and 
curiosity by a startling introductory para- 
graph, then dig in as if you were writing a 
short story, and build up to a climax.” 

Preference will be given to articles ac- 
companied by a notarized statement confirm- 
ing the truthfulness of the article. 

All scripts will be promptly read, and pay- 
ment made on acceptance at one cent a 
word and up, with a $5 bonus for every pic- 
ture used. Naturally, the editor is open to 
queries and suggests that writers contact 
him before preparing lengthy pieces. Ad- 
dress: Arthur Bronson, Editor, True Mystic 
Stories, Mystic Press, Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 

The first issue will be illustrated, printed 
on 64 slick paper pages, and sell for two bits. 

* Collegiate Digest, the roto insert for col- 
lege newspapers, published by the Associated 
College Press, has broken camp at its former 
offices at Madison, Wisconsin, and moved up 
to 420 Sexton Building, Minneapolis. F. J. 
Noer, who edits the five-year-old sheet, of- 
fers $3 to $5 for acceptable news or feature 
pix having the college angle, and is particu- 
larly anxious to secure “photo features,” 
consisting of four or five pix built around a 
single subject. No articles are used, although 
all pix must be accompanied with suitable 
descriptive captions, identifying persons 
shown. Suggested picture topics: new ways 
of teaching, student activities, college sports, 
popular science, pictorials, shots of college 
professors or popular campus figures. Girl 
Pictures also are good. In fact, better than 
half of all pix used in an issue at hand hit 
this angle. 

* T.V.T., new humor annual, is another 
offspring of the Bob Edwards Publishing 
Company, 420 Corn Exchange Building. Its 
editor is “Old Nick,” and he can use the 
same sort of contents which made the Cal- 
gary Eye-Opener famous: Cartoons, jokes, 
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“My good man, what else is there to write about?” 


jingles, epigrams, and humorous yarns of 200 
words with punch endings. Poetry of the 
smokehouse variety also sits well here, but 
the trend is now towards less risque stuff. 
Amateur cartoonists usually submit pencilled 
sketches first for the approval of Editor Phil 
Rolfsen, but non-cartoonists with the proper 
slant can click here with their cartoon ideas 
which merit $1 and up. Cartoons are worth 
upwards of $2, and short filler brings $1 and 
up. Contributors will welcome the news that 
payment will soon be made on acceptance 
rather than publication as heretofore. The 
Eye-Opener Annual will appear on Septem- 
ber 1, and deadline for copy is July 15. 
Wants are pretty much the same as the 
above humor books, with less emphasis on 
heat. 

The Huddle Publishing Company, 403 
Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, has added two 
more quarterly booklets to its string—Movie- 
Kinks, and Mini-Kinks. These run along the 
same line as Photo-Kinks, offering helpful 
paragraphic hints on all phases of filming 
with a miniature or movie camera. The 
market is wide open for original material, 
and these kinks are bought at $1 and up 
apiece on publication. No photos are used, 
a staff artist furnishing all sketches. No long 
articles are needed, just shorts. Approxi- 
mately 275 kinks fill the average 64-page 
volume. Think it over. 

The Big Ten Huddle, another new Huddle 
publication which will see the light soon, 

(Continued on page 53) 















































































magazine regards greeting card verse 

much as a great composer might regard 
a one-finger version of “J Love Coffee, I 
Love Tea.” Probably that is why WRITERS’ 
Dicest published such a limp article last 
month on the writing and selling of greeting 
card verse. Lord knows greeting cards aren’t 
terribly important except to the people who 
sell them and the people who write them I 
admit that. But the market for them is wide 
open, and an established writer of greeting 
card verse can make himself a pretty penny. 

Why didn’t that article, “Two Dollars a 
Rhyme In Your Spare Time,” tell the poor, 
hopeful amateur, that here is one field where 
the editor doesn’t give a darn whether you’re 
a “Big Name” or not? Why didn’t it tell 
them how to get started? Why didn’t it tell 
the form in which to submit verse, the num- 
ber to send at a time, what type of verse 
would be most likely to be noticed by a busy 
editor, and how soon they should receive 
either a rejection or a check? 

You have, in the past, published a good 
article on writing a greeting card verse. It was 
such an article written by Ira Gilbert in 1933, 
that started me writing the ditties that bring 
me in a thousand dollars a year in my spare 
time. I doubt if Mrs. Murray’s article gets 
anyone started on this lucrative hobby, be- 
cause she’s so darn stingy with her informa- 
tion. 

Here’s a letter I received this morning 
from an editor: 

“Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 
: Enclosing check for $13.00 for the following 
items: 

Dad Birthday. . . 1071-9 

Daughter Birthday. . . 1071-6 

Nephew Birthday... . .1071-5 


Birthday Treasure Chest... 1070-8 
Accident....... 1072-1 


I SUPPOSE that the editor of a writer’s 





Greeting Card Verse 


Part II 


(We didn’t count on this one but you better read it.—Ed.) 





For a while I will be welcoming a number of 


things in the verse line. Specialties in particular 
Let me see something as soon as possible. 

And by the way, I'll soon be wanting a new 
Age set, and perhaps you may have an idea for 
something new in design for such a line. I’d be 
glad to see the verses at any time, and to hear 
your ideas. 


Cordially yours, 
” 


OW in the mail every day that editor 
receives from 100 to 500 verses. Why, 
then, should he bother to write and ask me 
to submit verses to him? [’ll tell you. Be- 
cause the verses he receives are so bad that 
his buying average for unsolicited verses is 
one verse out of a hundred. Every old lady 
who doesn’t like to knit wants to write greet- 
ing card verse. Every housewife who ever 
rhymed “rhyme” with “time” thinks she can 
write them, and everyone who wants to make 
money without working for it, sometime 
turns to greeting card verses as a sure thing. 
Greeting card verse isn’t just rhyming 
words together. It is expressing a definite 
thought, a definite wish, in an original man- 
ner... and the words just happen to be per- 
fectly rhymed. That’s the impression the 
verse should give. Perhaps its author worked 
for an hour over the rhyme, but if it’s appar- 
ent that he worked it, the verse is a dud! 
To get down to cases, here’s one of the 
first verses I ever sold, and the editor tell 
me... one of the best sellers they've ever 
had in their line: 


To My Husband on Our Anniversary 
You took me to a Land of Wonder 
Where my dreams all came to be 
You brought there Love and Gentleness 
And you gave them all to me. 

Your tender words made sunshine smile 
Your love brought skies of blue 

To the Land of Wonder where I dwell 
...1 call it Home and You! 
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Perhaps it isn’t marvellous poetry. Per- 
haps it’s a bit on the sticky side, but the pub- 
lic bought it by the thousands, and once you 
write greeting card verse you’re writing . 
not for an editor... but for the great 
American public, by golly ! ! 

Notice the following things in the above 
verse: First, the recurring phrase “Land of 
Wonder.” In the first line, since it is fairly 
original it catches the veciiad’ s eye and makes 
him want to read farther. The rhyme is a 
simple one, it swings along until “Lands of 
Wonder” appears again . . . this time with 
a kick that forms the last line... . “I call it 
Home and You.” Simple? Of course it’s 
simple! An original phrase in the first line 

. a good thought and perfect rhyming 
throughout . . . and a kick in the last line. 
That’s all there is to it. 


TAKE this anniversary greeting . . . from 
husband to wife . . . which Rust Craft 
bought a while back : 


“By Heck, sez I, this hen-pecked life 
I’m leadin’. . .ain’t so bad! 

By golly, ye’re the Best Dern Wife 

A feller Ever had.” 


What’s the thought behind it? Why it’s 
just the same as the other verse. Someone 
is married to Someone and glad of it. You'll 
notice that this second verse_has a double 
thyme. That is, lines one and three rhyme 

. as well as lines two and four. This is Not 
necessary. It does, at times, give a verse a 
little more Umph, but only when it happens 
so easily that the author is scarcely aware 
of it... in other words unless the rhyming 
words just happen to be the right words, too. 
But be content with the second and fourth 
lines rhyming, for the most part. 


There are, of course, lots of other meters 
and rhymes. There are several types of rhyme 
which work out very well. Here is one which 
Hall Brothers bought : 


A Birthday Message To My Husband 


No matter what the season, 

There’s a special little reason 

Why my heart is filled with gladness through 
and through 

And would it be surprising— 

Or have you been surmising 

That my very special reason, Dear, is YOU? 


“Sometimes I wish I had never won that limerick 
contest.” 


You have noticed that no one of the above 
verses says directly: “I wish you a Happy 
Birthday” or “Greeting to You.” Yet each 
has what is called an implied wish . . . the 
implication being that if the sender has all 
these nice thoughts about you, if he appre- 
ciates you as the words say, and sends you 
a greeting card .. . he is naturally doing it 
in celebration of the date and with best 
wishes for you unuttered in his heart. At 
least that’s the idea. 

You may also notice that in spite of the 
old rule to avoid saying, “I,” or “Me” on a 
greeting card verse because it limits the sale 

. these verses include those prohibited 
words. The reason is, however, that the 
verses quoted all happen to be sent from wife 
to husband or husband to wife and since usu- 
ally a person only has one of these at a time 

. all is well. For general verse however, 
the rule still holds . . . and by general verse 
I mean verse like this one: 


Birthday 


Some folks gets plumpish 
And some folks gets lean 
Some folks gets cranky 
And some jest gets mean... 
Some gets all uppity 
And some jest gets blue... 
But thanks be. Ye’re always 
The same old Dear YOU! 


That verse could be sent by any one person 
. but it could also be sent by any group 
of people, by club members, a family, or just 
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a group of friends, because it has no “I” or 
“Me” to limit it. 

While this rule against personal pronouns 
,has many exceptions in Birthday verse... 
it is seldom broken in Christmas verse. The 
reason is, of course, that Christmas words 
are often sent by whole families: The 
Smiths, or Sally, John, and Baby Joan Hur- 
ley. So excepting only Christmas verse for 
wife and husband, avoid the personal pro- 
noun and the editors will eat out of your 
hand and you'll be buying turkeys galore 
with your Christmas verse checks. 


ERHAPS everyone knows what “perfect 
rhyming” is . . . but just in case . 
here’s an example. The following couplet 
is taken from a poem, a published poem and 

a good one: 


“For you were young and I was poor— 
Might even flunk ; I wasn’t sure—” 


And here’s another one: 
“Not ours. Ah no. Two students wise, 
Not love we talked, but analyzed—” 


Both of those are rhymes. Rhymes good 
enough for a published poem. . . but not 
good enough rhymes for a greeting card 
verse. “Sign,” and “Time,” “Wind,” and 
“Find,” are NOT perfect rhyme. “Rhyme” 
and “Time” are perfect. “Wise” and “Sighs” 
are perfect. But don’t ever try to sneak over 
an imperfect rhyme on a greeting card editor. 
He just won’t buy it. 

Approximately  1,500,000,000 greeting 
cards are sold in the United States each 
year for $100,000,000. And most of the 
verses on these one billion, five hundred 
thousand greeting cards are written by a 
group of less than one hundred men and 
women, according to one of the biggest pub- 
lishers of greeting cards. 

Mr. Brainard Bates who was formerly the 
associate of Albert M. Davis, the “Greeting 
Card King,” says that in a greeting card 
verse literary merit is of no value. He says 
that the first requisite of a verse is that it 
must be colloquial. Second, it must read 
easily. Involved metres and remote rhyming 
is absolutely out, and double rhyming, (to 
quote him), “doesn’t mean a thing.” 

Well known writers, famous poets, have 


tried to write greeting card verse and have 
not been successful. Nobody knows exactly 
why, but the most popular guess is that the 
common person, the housewife, the clerk, 
the maid-of-all-work, and the bookkeeper, 
know what is in the minds of the average 
person when he goes to buy a greeting card, 
Once you start to “walk with kings” you 
“lose the common touch” as far as writing 
verses for the people is concerned. 

For a new writer, breaking in, humorous 
verses are by far the best bet. Many large 
greeting card houses have a staff of people 
who can turn out hundreds of the “general” 
verses every day. They have the knack, and 
the company has no need to buy anything 
but the unusual verse. (This isn’t a hundred 
per cent true. It’s a generality with plenty 
of exceptions. But even the smaller com- 
panies have people, like me, to whom they 
send a list of their general needs from time 
to time.) But the unusual verse . . . the orig- 
inal humorous verse, will make an opening 
for you anywhere. 

Here are several “first” verses sent cold to 
an unknown editor and bought immediately: 


“Be My Valentine 


Your CHASSIS is perfect 
And right up-to-date, 

Your PAINT JOB is modern, 
Your KNEE-ACTION’s great. 
And you AUTO know 
Everything would be fine 

If you’d give me a BRAKE 
And be My Valentine.” 


“Christmas Greetings 
To My Girl Friend 


Honey always goes with Bee 
Doctor goes with Pill 

Pen and Paper go with Ink 

And Valley goes with Hill... 

So Merry Christmas Greetings 
Go with New Year wishes, too, 
To say how mighty glad I am 
That I CAN GO WITH YOU!” 


“Happy Birthday 


What this country needs 
Is a brand new way 
To wish you a joyously 
Happy Birthday.” 
Each one of these verses must have had 
something that the regular contributors, and 
the staff writers couldn’t offer. Anyway, all 
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three of them were sold the first time out 
to an editor who had never heard of me 
before. 

Most greeting card companies today are 
paying 50 cents a line for verse. Some still 
pay twenty-five cents but don’t get the idea 
that these latter will buy just any old verse. 
They want the best too, and often they’ll 
buy more prolifically than the 50-cent com- 
panies. 

The first verse I ever sold was bought for 
twenty-five cents a line. A week later the 
same company bought an entire set of ten 
verses from me and, without even a thought 
on my part, paid me fifty cents a line for 
them. Last year the same company paid me 
$100.00 for twelve 4-line verses . . . simply 
because I made a few suggestions as to the 
designs which should accompany them. 
Never do that unless you’re asked to, though. 
Just send in the verses, and let the editor take 
care of the rest. 


Most editors prefer to receive verses in 
sets of ten. They should, of course, be type- 
written, preferably on slips of paper 3’’x5”. 
Keep a carbon copy of all verses. Put your 
name and address in the upper left hand 
corner. Your key number in the right hand 
corner. The title of the verse below, in the 
center, and the verse immediately under it. 
The key number may be anything you wish. 
It is simply that you may know what verse 
the editor has bought, since he usually sends 
a check for verse “No. 1057-7” for instance 
... the number being the one you marked 
on the verse. By looking back in your file 
you can see what verse he bought. 


What I do is give each of my sets a num- 
ber. The first set may be $10. Each verse 
in the set is then numbered so that the first 
set has 10-1, 10-2 etc. I put the carbon copies 
of each set in an envelope and mark on the 
outside where I have sent the verses and 
the date. When they are returned I take 
out the sold ones and copy the verses on 
regular file cards, noting who bought it, the 
price paid for it and the date. Then I write 
more verses to fill up the set and send it out 
again. At the end of a month or so one of 
my carbon envelopes may read something 


like this: 


178. .Convalescence (numbered 178-1 to 178-10) 
Date Returned 
Sent to 1938 1938 Sold Amount 


Hall Bros. March 20 April 1 3.3, 7 $8.00 
Rust Craft April 1 April10 2,8 10.00 
Volland April 10 April 23 1,6 8.00 


> 


By that time I can see that verses 4, 9 and 
10 are probably pretty bad, since they havn’t 
sold. So I take them out and write new ones 
to take their places, and start the set around 
again. 

When I send verses out “cold” without 
knowing anything much about the com- 
pany’s policies or needs, I usually wait for 
a report on them before sending any more 
to that company. It saves stamps, and saves 
the editor from having to send back three or 
four sets of Christmas verse because he is 
only buying Birthday at that particular time. 
Always when I send out a “first” set I write 
a letter. 

Mr. Gilbert always said, “Never tell an 
editor that you are a new verse-writer.” I 
disagree with him. If you are new, write the 
best verses you know how. With them write. 
a simple letter saying that you enclose a set 
of verses, that you have never written any 
before, and that you’d be glad to know what 
type of verse he is buying at present. 


If your verses are terrible you'll probably 
get nothing but a rejection slip, and I 
wouldn’t send him any more until I’d sold 
some other company, and knew that I had a 
chance. But if your verses are good, or even 
fairly good, or show the slightest promise, 
you'll probably get a note, or even a long 
letter, if not a check. 


Editors are looking for new writers and 
always will do it. 

Greeting card verse editors are the BEST 
editors to work for. They are the most pa- 
tient, the most friendly, the most encouraging 
group of people you’ve ever met. They'll do 
anything in the world to show you how 
to sell verses to them . . . and then pay you 
full price, too. They’ll tell you what’s wrong 
with your stuff, if it shows promise, they’ll 
send you samples of good verses to show you 
what keeps yours from measuring up. And 
they'll raise your pay without being asked, 
send you checks within a couple of weeks at 
the outside, and prove in the finest ways that 
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there are still people in the world who aren’t 
out to “do” you. 

Always enclose a return, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with your verses. I buy 
two sizes of envelopes, one just a little bigger 
than the other, so that the return envelope 
need not be folded. Never fold your verses, 
either, buy envelopes to fit them, or fit the 
verses to the envelopes. 

But above all, keep faith. Read the verses 
on sale at the stores. Don’t say, “I can write 
verses as good as that.” The editors don’t 
want verses “as good” as what they’re buy- 
ing. Your verses must be BETTER. Greeting 
card verse editors work hard. They read 


every verse they receive. Don’t send them a 
lot of junk . . . hoping they’ll buy it because 
you need a new pair of shoes. Send them 
only verse that is so good that they HAVE 
to buy it. And good luck to you. 





And if I’m a crazy fool for telling you how 
to get into competition with me . . . it’s only 
because I’ve caught some of the good-fellow- 
ship of the greeting card editors, and I’m 
grateful to the Digest for the help it gave 
me. 


ANN KELLocc 
Box 283 
Hyannis, Mass. 





GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS 


Allen Printing Company Harry Doehla Company The Mayflower Publishers, Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. 
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528 E. Michigan Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Artistic Card Company 
Elmira, New York 


Auburn Greeting Card Co. 
Auburn, Ind. 


The Boston Line of Greeting 
Cards 
1010 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Bromfield Publishers 
12 High Street 
Brookline Village, Mass. 


The Buzza Company 
1006 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buzza-Cardoza 
3723 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


George S. Carrington Co. 
2732 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Charmant-Novelte Company 
6324 Jefferson Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chilton Greetings Company 
179 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Friendship Studios 
Elmira, New York 


Gatto Engraving Company 
52 Duane Street 
New York City 


Gartner & Bender 
1104 South.Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Hall Brothers, Inc. 
Grand Ave. and Walnut 
at 26th 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Henderson Lithographing Co. 
Norwood Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


R. R. Heywood Company 
263 Ninth Ave. 
New York City 


International Paper Goods Co. 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Leecraft Studio 
2417 W. Pacific 
Spokane, Wash. 


ne. 1000 Washington St. 


1 University Road 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Metropolitan Lithograph 
< Pub. Co. 


167 Bow Street 
Everett, Mass. 


McKenzie Engraving Co. 


1010 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jessie H. McNicol 
18 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Paramount Line 
109 Summer Street 
Providence, R. I. 


Pease Greeting Cards, Inc. 
260 Laurel Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc. 
141-155 E. 25th St. 
New York City 


Quality Art Novelty Co. 
Eveready Bldg., 
Thompson Ave. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rose Company 


24th and Bainbridge Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sandford Card Company 
Dansville, New York 


Mr. Charles Schwer 
171 Elm Street 
Westfield, Mass. 


The Stanley Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Tichnor Brothers 
L University Rd. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


P. F. Volland Company 
Joliet, Illinois 


White’s Quaint Shop 
Westfield, Mass. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


George C. Whitney Co. 
67 Union Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


Williamsburg Publishing Co. 
132 Park Row 
New York City 





Recreation Pays! 


By Mortimer Norton 


ANY writers overlook the possibili- 

ties of cashing in on fishing, hunt- 

ing, camping, winter sports, and out- 
door adventure stories and articles. 

Having contributed to outdoor magazines 
for fourteen years, sold to other markets open 
for recreational copy, conducted two outdoor 
columns in several newspapers for six years, 
and originated and edited the book “Angling 
Success,’ perhaps I can add some light to 
the situation. 

Although the rates do not match those 
of general circulation markets, they are rea- 
sonably good and bring a steady income 
from consistent, quality writing. 

There are over thirteen million sportsmen 
in the United States, and to satisfy these 
potential readers you must give them au- 
thentic, true-to-nature, fast-moving stories 
and articles. 

The most likely ports for your offerings, 
of course, are the national, strictly outdoor 
magazines. These are designed for sportsmen 
consumption. The group includes Outdoor 
Life, Field & Stream, National Sportsman, 
Hunting & Fishing, Sports Afield, Outdoors, 
Fur-Fish-Game, and Hunter-Trader-Trap- 
per. (Appended to this article are statements 
giving the editorial needs and policies of 
each magazine.) 

Seldom do any of these periodicals use 
the out-and-out fiction story, or poetry. Their 
space is taken up with narrative yarns in 
the main section, and practical articles in 
the “departments.” The latter are almost en- 
tirely filled with technical data on how, 
when, where, and with what equipment to 
fish, hunt, and camp. 


S a sample of the specific points that 
must be spread through the articles, to 
benefit readers who want to learn the short- 
cuts to success and pleasure on their trips 
afield, here is an excerpt from my fishing 
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department in the April issue of Fur-Fish- 
Game: 


“For consistent dry fly casting, and decidedly 
so for large Western streams, a fly rod of ‘dry fly 
action’ should be employed. This is of stiffer 
construction than the typical medium-action rod 
used for wet fly and nymph fishing. This is 
necessary to carry a long line and leader, and to 
withstand the struggles of big trout in fast water, 
without taking on a ‘set’ or curvature. For 
Eastern streams of average width, an 8'2-foot, 
5¥%-ounce split-bamboo rod of dry fly design, and 
for Western waters a 9-foot, 6-ounce rod of dry 
fly caliber, may be used. 

“A single-action, or automatic, fly reel of 
medium weight; tapered enameled or oil dressed 
silk line of size HEH or HDH, 18-pound-test ; 
and a 7% or 9-foot tapered leader of size 2X or 
3X, complete the accessories for the rod.” 


Unless you are familiar with angling 
terms and tactics—as you must be to write 
for this field—, the above will be about as 
understandable as a red squirrel’s sputter- 
ing. But it reveals the kind of “dope” out- 
doorsmen want for instruction purposes. 


Scripts must have an objective, and ring 
true—show that the author actually experi- 
enced the fishing, hunting, or camping about 
which he spins his tale. 


The object is to entertain and pass on a 
bit of important information about a single 
subject. The reader wants to know where 
the trip took place, what species of fish or 
game were in the locality, the best time to 
visit the region, the specific equipment to 
use, what methods of taking the fish or 
game were used, and other facts that would 
help him enjoy the same kind of an outing. 
Unessential details, though, must be omitted. 
Get your color, and atmosphere, as well as 
humor, if any, from the little details that 
are essential to that locale. 

This information is unfolded in easy, non- 
technical doses as the action progresses. The 
events that occurred, with the hardships and 
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triumphs, serve as the ingredients which 
stimulate interest and suspense. Tell your 
story in the first person; start the action or 
grip attention in the first paragraph. Estab- 
lish the characters, time, and place early; 
mingle pertinent, humorous dialogue with 
the descriptive matter; maintain lively ac- 
tion; inject an element of surprise if possi- 
ble ; and bring the piece to a swift, impres- 
sive ending. 

Employ a bright, gay, friendly diction— 
using simple, direct language, as one man 
talking to another in a sporting goods store 
gathering. Through a vivid style, make the 


‘reader feel the aches of a long portage, see 


the grandeur of towering peaks and wide 
valleys, and smell the aroma of coffee boil- 
ing over the campfire. 


Let’s suppose you have just returned from 
a camping-fishing jaunt in the Maine 
Woods, and are all steamed up to get your 
experience on paper and into an outdoor 
magazine. The right opening is essential. 
After selecting an eye-catching title, how 
would you start? Not, let us hope, as do hun- 
dreds of beginners— 

My fishing pal, Frank Edwards, and I de- 
cided to spend our vacation at the Upper 
Kennebec River, noted for big salmon and 
trout. We thought perhaps the salmon would 
be taking flies, and we wanted to capture a 
few of these gamy fellows. Packing our tent 
and duffle in the car, we headed northward. 
It did not take long to reach the river, and, 
pitching the tent nearby, we eagerly strung 
up our fly rods and made the first cast. 


Matter-of-fact, isn’t it? Particularly since 


salmon fishing is one of the most exciting 


he 
| 


and skill-testing of sports. Yet this, or one 


| similar, is the conventional type of opening 
/, in so many fishing and hunting yarns. And 
||| their authors wonder why they are fired back. 


Notice the difference— 


Those huge, tackle-busting salmon of the Upper 


)} Kennebec were taking flies! That’s all my side- 
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the bank, and cast to the finned dynamite that 
lurked beneath the surface. 


In the second example, the yarn opens 
with more snap; it seizes the reader’s inter- 
est with the forecast of stirring battles with 
hard-fighting fish, The reader is plunged 
into the action. 


There are, of course, countless successful 
ways of writing the lead. Take, for instance, 
the story of “Jimmy’s Runt,” by Hart Stil- 
well, in Field & Stream: 


“It will be a long time before I forget that 
spectacle. A little setter pup, stiffened out on 
point, leaning so far forward that I thought he 
would tip over. Right in front of his nose, not 
more than twenty inches away, sat a bunny—just 
as unconcerned as a cow in a cornfield. And 
twenty steps away was a boy, bringing an old 
long-tom hammer gun down on the cottontail. 


‘Don’t shoot!’ I shouted in horror, with visions 
of shot tearing through that pup’s head.” 


A boy and his dog always incite interest, 
but when both are on a hunting expedition 
and are rather inexperienced, the interest it 
even greater. Here the author has opened 
with a situation, and suspense element, that 
prompts the reader to “carry on.” 

Many writers have difficulty in enliven- 
ing their tales with good dialogue. This is 
extremely important in a narrative article, 
or fiction story. It is the device that gives the 
yarn its active life, swing, appeal, punch, 
and desired effect. Terse, vigorous, plain out- 
door language should be used, flavored with 
humor when possible. 

Compare this bit of conversation : 


“Well!” exclaimed John. “Did you see 
that rod jerk down? I’ve got hold of a real 
big fellow this time, Bob. He sure pulls hard. 
Bet I can tire him out and bring him to net. 
Oh, gosh! The fish broke loose.” 

—with the following : 


“Sufferin’ bullheads!” exploded John. 
“See that rod tip duck? I’ve got hold of a 


|| kick, Frank Edwards, and I wanted to know. We 

ji} were rarin’ to feel one straining against a 5%4- 

,,ounce fly rod, to tussle with a wildly-charging, 

})thrill-rousing old warrior of swift waters. And 

| mow was our chance! 

) Flinging the tent and duffle in the car, we 
aised a dustcloud as we hit for the Maine Woods 
nd those savage salmon. Once at the river, the 

hods fairly sprang together as we hastily tied on 

No. 6 Light Cahill wet flies, cautiously approached 


corker! Get that net ready, Bob. If you muff 
it this time, though, Ill feed you to the 
bass in small chunks. Boy! How that fish 
pulls! Get set to . . . Oh, hell! He’s gone 
. .. Snapped my line!” 


i 


| 





The second example reveals the keyed-up 
emotions of the man handling the rod, and 
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talks as do real sportsmen under the circum- 
stances. 


WHILE writing, always remember that 

the incidents related must conform to 
the principles of good sportsmanship—such 
as keeping only enough fish or game for ac- 
tual needs (which is usually less than the 
law permits), carefully unhooking and re- 
turning undersized fish, upholding the con- 
servation laws and practices, having respect 
for the other fellow’s rights, and similar fac- 
tors. 

Be accurate in your statements, and in de- 
scriptions of the habits of fish and game. 
The average sportsman knows his outdoor 
lore, and you can’t easily fool him or “pull 
a fast one.” He simply won’t swallow it, or 
read your stuff again—should it escape the 
editorial hooks, which is more than unlikely. 
Don’t rely on memory to supply needed de- 
tails when wanted; keep a complete history 
of each trip on a notebook. 

While your story must have a definite lo- 
cale, the material should not be too limited 
in reader-interest. In other words, since you 
are reaching a national audience, your tale 
must appeal directly to a large section of 
the country. 

We'll say you have fished a lake in Min- 
nesota. If you can make the practical in- 
formation in your account of this trip be 
of benefit and use to anglers in New Eng- 
land as well as the Mid-west, or even in the 
South and West Coastal states, you increase 
the chances of acceptance. 

Now, having completed the manuscript. 
built on the fundamentals specified, you may 
think it is ready for an editor’s decision. But 
not yet! There is an extremely important 
accessory required that will influence the 
final vote. Suitable illustrations! No matter 
how excellent, in every detail, your hopeful 
is, if you lack sufficient photographs of the 
right caliber to embellish the yarn, your 
stuff likely won’t get the “Enclosed please 
find check” response. 

Send from six to a dozen or more pic- 
tures for the editor’s selection. These must 
be of glossy finish, clear on detail, natural 
(unposed), depict scenes described in the 
story, and above all portray action. The in- 
sistent demand nowadays in pictures for out- 
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door magazines is ACTION; somebody in 
the act of doing something mentioned. in 
the text, or showing how to net a fish, han- 
dle a rod, skin game, fire a gun, pitch a 
tent. Action pictures largely determine the 
fate of your copy. The views should be un- 
usual. If scenery alone is shown, it must be 
exceptional. If the catch of fish, or bag of 
game, is to be featured, do this attractively. 
Examine the current issues of the outdoor 
magazines and you will get the best idea of 
precisely what is wanted. 

The sportsman-writer certainly should 
own a good camera and thoroughly learn 
its use. The returns in sold manuscripts, and 
in individual pictures, will soon repay the 
cost. There are various sizes and models to 
suit personal preferences and needs. Mine 
is a film-pack Kodak having an F-4.5 lens 
taking pictures at speeds up to 200th of a 
second, and giving twelve exposures 314x 
4%, inches. This is satisfactory for general 
purposes, and enlargements can easily be 
made if necessary. Many of the boys prefer 
a Speed graphic. 

Since photos must accompany manu- 
scripts, checks sent for material include pay- 
ment for the art. Some magazines, however, 
do allow extra for top-notch prints. Most 
of the outdoor magazines will buy pictures 
of merit sent separately, and pay around 
fifty cents upward. Sports Afield, National 
Sportsman, and Hunting © Fishing are 
photo markets. Newspapers having Sunday 
rotogravure sections, the new picture mag- 
azines, scientific journals, and big semi-fic- 
tion publications likewise occasionally buy 
recreational photos with short captions or 
informative descriptions. The Photo Alma- 
nac & Market guides list over 1,000 paying 
markets for photographs. 

Often you have read of the importance 
of “slanting” your material for a certain 
market, and that you should study each 
magazine to discover its particular person- 
ality. These requisites hold very strongly 
in the outdoor field, where the magazines 
use so much similar material yet must main- 
tain their individualities. 

Outdoor Life leans toward the spectacu- 
lar, unusual, newsy, scientific type of article 
with domestic or foreign setting, told in 
breezy, two-fisted manner. Field & Stream 
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has a more sedate atmosphere, but the 
stories must be packed with action and 
sound wilderness lore—written in “meaty,” 
fine-quality style that is neither elemen- 
tary nor heavily profound. National Sports- 
man and Hunting ©& Fishing like short, 
swift, intimate, dramatic yarns that breathe 
the spirit of the outdoors and have a pecu- 
liar twist, if possible, at the end—stimulat- 
ing the short-short story. Sports Afield main- 
ly confines its material to Mid-western, 
Western, and Southern settings. The tempo 
is a trifle slower than in the two magazines 
previously named, but the stories must con- 
tain plenty of action and substance. Out- 
doors uses a wide range of topics and styles, 
and assures its readers an interesting variety 
of humor and facts. A friendly, homespun 
phraseology predominates. Fur-Fish-Game 
and Hunter-Trader-Trapper have a more 
“relaxed” manner of expression, born of the 
woods, river, earth, and countryside. Many 
subjects, including historical accounts of the 
pioneer days, and articles on practical wood- 
craft, feature their pages. 

Writing for the outdoor magazines is not 
an occupation monopolized by men. There 
are women who are as capable anglers, 
hunters, and campers as the men, and each 
year finds more of them relating their ex- 
periences. Read “Steelhead Without Pars- 
ley,” by Beatrice Gray Cook, in the April 
issue of National Sportsman, and “Merely 
To Please My Husband,” by Bertha Williams, 
in the March issue of Outdoor Life, for 
good examples. 

It pays to search for new ways of enjoy- 
ing sport, and to play up an angle that has 
not been worn to a frazzle. As a personal 
instance, I have sold several articles on fish- 
ing for whitefish to Field @ Stream, The 
American Forests, Outdoors, Fur-Fish-Game, 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper. Other writers have 
neglected this fish. Few sportsmen know 
much about the peculiarities of whitefish, or 
the tackle and methods to use in catching 
them. 

One of the chief factors to consider when 
mailing scripts to the outdoor magazines is 
that they cling rather closely to seasonal 
schedules. Stories (narrative yarns) and ar- 
ticles are accepted from two to six months 
in advance of publication. Right now the 


market is open for late summer fishing, 
camping, boating, exploring, and nature lore 
material; also for early fall hunting, sport- 
ing dog, and fishing scripts. In mid-summer, 
the magazines take winter hunting, ice fish- 
ing, trapping, conservation, southern fishing, 
and fur-raising stuff. There also is a limited 
opening for practical information on wood- 
land snowshoeing and skiing. From about 
November to March send in your material 
on spring and early summer fishing, hunting 
for predatory birds and animals, and trailer 
and tent camping trips. 

A brief survey of the reasons why outdoor 
manuscripts are rejected may serve to help 
you correct faults. From the mechanical 
standpoint: dull opening, poor dialogue, not 
enough action, too long descriptions, too 
local in interest, lack of sufficient practical 
information, unsuitable illustrations, not of 
right length, mussy appearance, too much 
like propaganda, nature-faking or mistakes 
in outdoor lore, an unnatural diction, clut- 
tered with over-used expressions, and a weak 
climax. By all means steer clear of such ex- 
pressions as “finny denizens”, “sporting pro- 
clivities”, “‘piscatorial wanderings”, and “red 
gods”. 

From the magazine’s standpoint, manu- 
scripts are rejected because: overstocked on 
a particular subject or from a certain region 
of the country, material offensive to an ad- 
vertiser, submitted too early or late, or simi- 
lar topic just published. 

Two periodicals Nature Magazine, and 
The American Forests — sometimes take 
fishing, hunting, and camping articles, but 
mostly use scientifically accurate, high qual- 
ity, specialized articles on birds, animals, 
plants and flowers, trees, insects, fish, conser- 
vation problems, and forestry. Generally, 
only those having expert knowledge in these 
lines can win acceptances. If you contem- 
plate “cracking” these markets, read several 
copies and outline your ideas to the editors 
before shooting any scripts their way. 

If you have excellent writing ability, an 
inside acquaintance with an outdoor life, 
and can work up important general data, or 
an outstanding story, the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, The American Magazine, 
Country Life and the Sportsman, Successful 
Farming, will look over your products. 
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The boys’ magazines and the religious 
publications occasionally print non-fiction 
outdoor material as well as fiction. The 
American Boy, Boy’s Life, and the David 
C. Cook periodicals are examples. Their 
limited outlets and special requirements 
make it advisable to query the editors about 
your ideas. 

The national newspaper magazine supple- 
ments—such as This Week of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and Every Week of the 
NEA Service, Cleveland—are open for good 
copy on outdoor topics of widespread con- 
cern. Query before sending material, how- 
ever. There are also local magazine supple- 
ments of big city newspapers, and supple- 
ments used by country newspapers, that take 
hunting, fishing, winter sports, and nature 
lore fiction and non-fiction. Some papers, 
such as the Boston Transcript, New York 
Times, Detroit Free Press, Grand Rapids 
Press, Minneapolis Tribune, use outdoor 
feature articles of semi-national scope. 


Payment from newspaper markets named 
above varies from around ten to over one 
hundred dollars an article, according to the 
length, merit, and timeliness. With the flare 


for skiing that grips the northern snowland 
each winter, it is possible to sell several arti- 
cles on this sport, illustrated with action 
scenes of ski jumping, downhill racing, fa- 
mous skiers, and the like. Articles on south- 
ern bass fishing, deep sea fishing, forest fires, 
skeet shooting, and habits of animals are 
other salable topics for newspaper and 
magazine supplement features. 

The enterprising writer can eke out a few 
cartwheels by conducting outdoor columns 
in such small and large city newspapers as he 
can persuade the managing editors that 
sportsmen readers want the service. If you 
can build up a list of newspaper subscribers, 
the work pays. 

If you can prevail upon a sporting goods 
store in a large city, or a manufacturer of 
sporting equipment, to sponsor a program, 
the radio becomes a source of revenue. Con- 
sidering the vast opportunities for reaching 
sportsmen by radio, it is surprising the few 
regular, commercial outdoor programs that 
have been sponsored. There are instances 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Newark, 
and some other cities, but there is room for 
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extensive development. 

By making use, then, of the different mar- 
kets mentioned, and heeding the story-creat- 
ing sugestions given, you will find writing 
about outdoor sports a paying occupation. 
Investigate its possibilities. 


Here Are The Markets 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Raymond J. Brown, editor. Feature articles up 
to 3,000 words dealing with the dramatic, humor- 
ous, and adventurous phases of fishing, hunting, 
etc. These articles must be accurate and informa- 
tive, and written so “popularly” that they will 
appeal alike both to the dyed-in-the-wool sports- 
man and to the layman. They must be profusely 
illustrated with unposed “action” photographs of 
the finest quality. 

Well-illustrated news articles up to 3,000 words 
of topical interest to sportsmen everywhere. Un- 
usual nature stories. “How-to-make” and “how- 
to-do” articles giving specific, non-technical in- 
formation and practical hints on fishing, hunting, 
camping, woodcraft, target shooting, and the care 
and repair of every sort of outdoor equipment. 

Submitted material will be acted on at once, 
and, if accepted, will be paid for immediately at 
from 1 to 10 cents a word. 

Field & Stream, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Ray P. Holland, editor. Stories and articles 
on hunting, fishing, camping, and dogs. “Field & 
Stream is always glad to receive manuscripts from 
any of its friends. We clear between 400 and 500 
a month, and we are always looking and hoping 
for something better. 

“Copy should run between 2500 and 3000 
words and must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
Good photographs are almost essential to ac- 
ceptance. 

“Our published rates are a cent a word up. 
The bottom price applies only to filler. The more 
we pay for material, the better we like it. We 
are never so overstocked that we will not buy 
bang-up copy, check on acceptance. We are 
always on the lookout for live copy with plenty 
of action, unusual, authentic, and interesting.” 

Sports Afield, Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 
Paul K. Whipple, editor. Hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, winter sports material with plenty of action. 
Mostly western locale. Selection of good photo- 
graphs necessary. Length limit about 2,000 words. 
Payment around one cent a word, usually on 
acceptance. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St., Boston. 
H. G. Tapply, editor. ‘National Sportsman is 
looking for narrative stories on hunting and fish- 
ing in North America and Southern Canada. 
Material should not exceed 2000 words in length 
and must be accompanied by a good assortment 
of pictures. We pay from 1% to 2c a word and 
report promptly. Also use a few dog stories each 
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Hollywood Market Letter 


By Rosert E: BERNHARD 


ten million dollars to one thousand 

writers for story material. Compare 
this with the six million paid by fiction mag- 
azines to an estimated thirty thousand au- 
thors. But Hollywood, the world’s richest 
literary market, is also the world’s hardest 
market to crash. The would-be screen scribe 
faces competition from the typewriter of 
every important writer living or dead. Never- 
theless, approximately one hundred new 
writers crash the gates every year. 

The 1937-38 season witnessed the pur- 
chase of 420 stories by major studios. Of 
these, 52 were produced plays, 172 published 
literary works, and 196 “originals.” 

The plays included stage successes from 
New York, Budapest, London, Pasadena and 
East Hollywood. The published literary 
works were culled from magazines, running 
a wide range from short stories, novelettes, 
serials, and one-act plays to novels, biogra- 
phies, and inspirational sermons. 

The greater per cent of pictures were 
made from “originals,” that is, a story or an 
idea created expressly for production as a 
motion picture. Within the bounds of this 
definition lie a tremendous variety of manu- 
scripts. An original script may take the form 
of a novel, a short story, a complete screen 
play with camera shots indicated, or an in- 
formal discussion of a plot. It may run from 
one page to three hundred. Most originals 
are sold by studio writers under contract to a 
studio or free lancers assigned to write an 
original around some idea, title, or star. 

What type of original is best received ? 

My preference leans toward an informal 
narrative of around twenty pages liberally 
sprinkled with realistic dialogue and in 
which characterization and motivation are 
carefully pointed up through action. There 
should be several situations—none of them 
too trit—and a strong dramatic build 


stops year motion picture studios pay 
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toward a powerful climax. The conclusion 
should follow the climax quickly as there js 
no room in a film for an epilogue or a final 
chapter of explanation. 

It is imperative that the script should not 
be sloppy in any particular. This applies not 
only to thought, plot construction, and gram- 
mar but also to typing and binding. An inex- 
pensive manuscript binder will improve the 
appearance of any movie script. Most would- 
be screen writers overlook this. 

They spend days polishing a script for a 
magazine and yet they have no qualms over 
submitting a first draft to a studio. Consid- 
ering the rate of pay, far more attention 
should be given a screen script than a play, 
novel, or short story. And if the writer goes 
a little farther and considers that a novel 
represents at most a two thousand dollar 
investment for the publisher, a play perhaps 
twenty thousand for the producer, while a 
picture is at least a hundred thousand dollar 
gamble for a major studio, it is obvious that 
craftsmanship is required. 

Most writers know by now that the stu- 
dios have a code which bans stories dealing 
with debatable issues or the glorification of 
evil. This means that frank stories about 
religion, politics, labor, miscegenation, or ab- 
normal sex relations cannot be considered. 
Few companies even dare to make a for- 
eigner of recognizable nationality the villain 
of a picture. 

Ordinarily, story editors will not read 
originals unless they are submitted by a re- 
putable agent or a famous author. But if 
you are a clever, hard-working writer, you 
should have no difficulty in obtaining a good 
agent. However, if you may feel ten per cent 
is too steep or that all agents are parasites try 
your own luck. You may be able to talk 
some story editor into giving you a reading. 

When you write, tell him about yourself 
and your story. Never mail a story to a stu- 
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dio or a movie agent before getting permis- 
sion to do so. Otherwise, your script will 
bounce right back unread and unopened. 

A story need not be submitted to one stu- 
dio at a time. It is better to submit copies to 
other studios simultaneously. This gets you 
quicker action and, in the event of a “bite 
from more than one company, it puts you 
in a better position to bargain. Odcly 
enough, the studios don’t mind these tactics. 
With magazines, of course, such tactics are 
tabu. ~~ 

In your eagerness to make submissions, 
don’t send anything to a studio that is obvi- 
ously unsuited to its type of production. The 
only way to be sure of this is to study the 
current run of films from each studio. If 
you make this mistake, studios will lose. re- 
spect for your judgment and give you little 
attention. 

In the following list of major studio needs, 
only a few of the many producers at each 
studio are named. They are mentioned 
merely as indications of the type of story the 
studio which employs them might buy. It 
is unwise to correspond with these producers. 
Write to the story editor of the studio whose 
name I also have given. 

CotumBiA Pictures CORPORATION, 1438 
North Gower Street, Hollywood, Calif. ‘Mi- 
chel Kraike, Story Editor. “A” pictures (top 
budget productions) are produced by Frank 
Capra, William Perlberg, and Everett Riskin. 
Capra produces but two pictures a year from 
hit novels and plays. His last was “Lost Ho- 
rizon,” and his next will be “You Can’t Take 
It With You.” So there is little market here. 
Perlberg prefers comedy, his last being 
“There’s Always a Woman.” Riskin, too, 
likes comedies. He’s a keen judge of writing 
and knows humor. As a former New York 
play producer, he seems to have a prejudice 
toward New York backgrounds in his stories. 
His last three productions were “Theodora 
Goes Wild,” “The Awful Truth,’ and “I'll 
Take Romance.” His next will be “Holiday,” 
a remake of the stage success by Philip Barry. 

“B” pictures (limited budget films—con- 
trary to public belief these are not intention- 
ally bad pictures) are produced under the 
supervision of Irving Briskin who handles 
most of the studio output. Practically all 
Briskin pictures are action films (mystery, 
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detective, sport, and military stories). Pulp 
writers should study his pictures. Under 
Briskin, Harry Decker makes the westerns. 
He provides no market for pulpateers as his 
stories are manufactured in his office by ex- 
pert writers to suit the particular needs of 
the Charles Starret type of musical westerns. 

The rest of the enormous Columbia release 
is made by independents such as Larry Dar- 
mour who features Jack Holt and David L. 
Loew who stars Joe E. Brown. 


METRO - GoOLDwyYN-MAYER CORPORATION, 
10202 West Washington Boulevard, Culver 
City, Calif. Edwin Knopf, Story Editor. 
M.G.M releases 52 feature length pictures a 
year, nearly half of which are “A” films. 
This studio buys more stories and hires more 
writers than any other two major companies. 
Also, it has the reputation of paying the 
highest prices. During the past two years, 
there has been a marked preference for best- 
selling novels but there is no feeling against 
originals if they are outstanding. 

There are more producers on this lot than 
on any other and each one has wide author- 
ity and definite tastes. Among them are such 
well-known showmen as Hunt Stromberg 
who makes the magnificent spectacles that 
used to be called “super-colossal.” Naturally, 
his story needs are for yarns that can be 
made into big pictures. Lawrence Weingar- 
ten also makes top-budget pictures which 
vary from musicals built around the Marx 
Brothers to action stories about newsreel 
photographers. His stories are either written 
on the lot or bought from such writers as 
Octavus Roy Cohen, whose “I Love You 
Again” —a Collier’s serial —will soon be 
made by Weingarten. Mervin LeRoy, who 
just switched to M.G.M. from Warner 
Brothers, is interested in everything. His 
record shows that he is one of the most dar- 
ing producers in the business, one of the few 
to work on social problems. His pictures in- 
clude “I’m A Fugitive” and “They Won’t 
Forget.” Besides crusading stories, he makes 
frothy comedies like “The King and the 
Chorus Girl” and “Fools for Scandal.” He 
probably won’t be interested in historical 
stories as “Anthony Adverse” and “The 
Great Garrick’ didn’t do as well as expected. 
The former “boy wonder” of Hollywood is 
still a young man, especially in his retention 
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of an open mind. He’ll take a chance on 
the unusual. 

Harry Rapf prefers the fast moving do- 
mestic story which could be used for Myrna 
Loy and William Powell, while William An- 
thony McGuire makes big musicals such as 
“Rosalie” and “Girl of the Golden West.” 
From this it can be seen that Rapf is an 
exceptionally good market while McGuire 
would be very hard to sell. 


In passing, it might be said that M.G.M. 
looks for distinction in its stories and is will- 
ing to pay fancy prices for this illusive 
quality. 

PARAMOUNT PIcTURES CORPORATION, 5451 
Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. F. D. 
Langton, Story Editor. Though William Le- 
Baron is in charge of production here, the 
producers of “A” pictures run their own 
units pretty much as they please. Cecil B. 
DeMille makess at most two films a year, 
both of epic nature. Even when they’re bad 
they’re still epics and they’re not often bad. 
The last two were “The Plainsman” and 
“The Buccaneer.” DeMille seems to prefer 
story ideas rather than more complete yarns. 
Then he has his own writers build up the 
ideas. His nextx picture will be “Union Pa- 
cific’ and the story is now being written. 
This obviously is a very limited market. 


On the contrary, Wesley Ruggles, whose 
forte is comedy, frequently buys originals. 
But they must be tops. His last two pictures 
were “I Met Him in Paris” and “True Con- 
fession,” both made from originals. 


When it comes to handsomely mounted 
dramas, Arthur Hornblow, Jr., is the man 
to aim at. He likes stories about ordinary 
people and their ordinary life —if it isn’t 
too ordinary. By contrast, Frank Lloyd deals 
with extraordinary people in extraordinary 
times. While at M.G.M. he made “Mutiny 
on the Bounty.” Since he’s been at Para- 
mount, he has turned out “Maid of Salem” 
and “Wells Fargo.” 


The only woman producer employed by 
a major studio is on this lot. She’s Fanchon, 
formerly of Fanchon and Marco, and her 
job is to make limited budget musicals such 
as “Turn Off the Moon” and “Thrill of a 
Lifetime.” Her budget problem has encour- 
aged her to go in for originals. But they 


must fit the younger Paramount players who 
are available for this type of picture. 

It’s no secret that the studio is looking for 
stories suitable for Dorothy Lamour, Irene 
Dunne, Claudette Colbert, and Bob Burns. 
A story for Lamour should keep her in a 
sarong, one for Dunne should permit her to 
sing, and one for Burns should allow him 
an excuse for his Arkansas hill-billy draw], 
Or perhaps you can think of something for 
Bing Crosby to act in. If you do, see to it 
that it gives the crooner a plausible excuse to 
warble several numbers. Don’t submit a 
story for Crosby with a note that songs can 
be stuck in anywheres. When you do that in 
a story, the story editor hisses and walks out 
on you. 

It may encourage you to know that Para- 
mount probably looks upon originals with 
more favor than any other studio. 

R.K.O.-Rapio Pictures, Inc., 780 North 
Gower Street, Hollywood, Calif. Lillie Mes- 
singer, Story Editor. Pandro S. Berman is 
now vice-president in charge of production 
and personally supervises the “A” product. 
Lee Marcus handles the “B” pictures. 

Berman has made such films as the As- 
taire-Rogers series and Winterset.” He de- 
mands wit and wisdom plus that intangible 
something which makes a great story. Under 
his predecessor, Sam Briskin, the studio es- 
tablished a reputation for paying sizeable 
sums for literary properties. By its own ad- 
mission, it paid over a quarter of a million 
dollars for the Broadway hit “Room Service” 
(which probably will star the Marx Bros.). 
At the same time, as with any studio, it is 
always willing to purchase exclusive rights to 
the Bible for fifty dollars—if there’s an even 
chance of getting away with it. 

Berman’s aides include Cliff Reid and 
George Haight. They probably would like 
dramas for Barbara Stanwyck, Miriam Hop- 
kins, and Katherine Hepburn and musicals 
for Irene Dunne and the Astaire-Rogers 
team. 

Also at R.K.O. is Jesse Lasky who has 
few prejudices as to story types or the form 
in which they are submitted. Since leaving 
Paramount he has made a string of out 
standing pictures for United Artist release 
with no two of them using similar themes 

(Continued to page 67) 





How to Write a Salable Novel 
in Sixty Days 


By Fan NICHOLS 
Who does it regularly. 


ET’S begin with the premise that you are 

L a down-to-earth writer of fiction rid 

of the delusion that selling slick is 

only a matter of a lucky break. You have 

learned plot and formula; you have sold a 

few pulp stories. You are satisfied to begin 
with pulp and work your way up to slick. 

I offer you a possible short cut. An oppor- 
tunity to write slick and sell slick . . . now. 
How? Write a commercial novel. 

A novel? you ask. Sixty-five thousand 
words at one stretch? You tabulate swiftly; 
you object: “Why, that’s approximately 
thirteen short stories. Besides, I’ve never 
written a novel.” 

Very well. How long will it take to write 
thirteen short stories? Unless you are extra- 
ordinarily prolific the minimum will be about 
fourteen weeks. That is, if you work several 
hours each day. How many of these stories 
are you likely to sell? Perhaps five or six . 
if you are sure of your technique; if you 
have already made a number of pulp sales. 
Your profit: two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred dollars. 


You should be able to write a good com- 
mercial novel in eight weeks. When I say 
good I mean salable. Profit: anywhere from 
two hundred to five hundred dollars on cir- 
culating library sales ; a hundred to two hun- 
dred on syndicate sales, often more ; a pos- 
sible two thousand or better on moving pic- 
ture rights. And you will be training for 
slick paper writing. 

“But I’ve never written a novel,” you re- 
iterate. “I don’t know how to go about it. 
It sounds difficult.” 

I assure you it is not difficult. It is far 
easier and far more enjoyable than writing 
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thirteen short stories. Instead of thirteen 
separate plots you only have to think up one. 


I am just finishing my seventh novel. I’ve 
been writing fiction for five years. Outside of 
a few syndicate stories and one pulp, my first 
novel, published two years ago, was my first 
important sale. Since then I’ve sold seven: 
three the first year; four the second. I now 
write under contract to Sam Curl, publisher 
of Arcadia House, Hillman-Curl, and God- 
win imprints. I am scheduled for four books 
a year: two young love novels under the 
name of Frances Hanna for Hillman-Curl 
and Arcadia House; two sophisticated ro- 
mances under my own name for Godwin. 


And I find plenty of time to write short 
stories, novelettes, and articles between nov- 
els. Here’s how to do it: 


Go to your nearest lending library and 
borrow the latest releases from Godwin, Hill- 
man-Curl, Arcadia House, Macaulay, Phoe- 
nix, and so on. I mention these because they 
are most familiar to me. You may obtain a 
complete list by referring to “Writer’s Mar- 
ket.” These houses publish detective, western, 
sex, sophisticated love, and romantic young 
love novels. Choose which ever type of story 
you feel you can do best. I believe, though, 
that romantic love is “tops”. The sex novel 
is not as popular as it once was. 


When you have read the selected books 
make a synopsis of each one. At least a ten 
page synopsis. Then go to several moving 
pictures (not the historic or arty ones) and 
write a synopsis of each one. When you have 
done both of these things you will have a 
sound knowledge of what the majority of 
the public desires in escape fiction. Also, 
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you will be getting ideas of your own. Your 
basic formula will be the usual: 

Boy meets girl. Boy loses girl. Boy gets 
girl. Or vice versa. But . . . given a hack- 
neyed basic formula which, though trite, is 
nevertheless the backbone of commercial 
writing . . . you must adorn it with original 
situations; vivid, human, and _ interesting 
characters ; dialogue which moves the story 
forward; a style which is as swift and 
streamlined as a Buck Rogers’ space ship. 

Let’s figure out a plot for a romantic novel. 
But . . . a modern romance . paced 
to the tempo of 1938. 

First comes our background. And may I 
emphasize, please, that you select one with 
which you are familiar? For this purpose, 
though, let’s select a town of about twenty 
thousand population in some middle western 
state. An average American town. 

Second comes our chief characters, their 
relatives and friends. Our heroine may be a 
college girl; a girl of moderately wealthy 
parents who is ambitious for a career; or a 
working girl. It’s a good idea either to have 
her working or planning to work because our 
readers, most of whom hold jobs, have little 
patience with idlers except as in the progress 
of the story they are forced to work or learn 
the value of work. We may as well make her 
a stenographer in a law office. Please re- 
member this is extemporaneous. Now let’s 
handicap her with a worthless, lovable 
brother; a selfish sister; parents who are 
wrapped up in their own pursuits. Her young 
shoulders are burdened with a thoughtless 
and irresponsible family. She loves and de- 
fends them. (Reader sympathy.) 

Our hero may be the young lawyer for 
whom she works. He is ambitious to be dis- 
trict attorney and do right by his city. He 
is interested in a society girl whose father is 
a politician. Let’s add suspense and compli- 
cation by making our politician a menace. 


He sanctions his daughter’s engagement to 


hero for nefarious reasons of his own. Sees 
in hero a possible political pawn, blinded by 
love for the daughter. Let him be falsely 
benign. 

Now for some beginning conflict between 
our boy and girl. He approves her efficiency 
in business, but disapproves her choice in 
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men and her attitude toward her family. She 
admires him as a lawyer, but thinks she re- 
sents and dislikes him personally because he 
takes her welfare too much to heart. She 
fancies herself in love with a young doctor 
who approves everything about her. She in- 
tends to marry him as soon as his practice 
is established and her family more self-suff. 
cient. Family does impose on her. 


We now have our background; our prin- 
cipal characters, our conflict and suggested 
suspense. Going on from here, briefly, a num- 
ber of situations may evolve. The worthless 
brother gets into trouble; the lawyer gets 
him out. Lectures the girl. They quarrel. 
She quits her job. The doctor, his practice 
improving, still seems in no hurry to marry. 
Lack of money foments trouble for girl at 
home. Sister moves out and goes a bit wild. 
Father becomes ill. Heroine searches for an- 
other job. Finally finds one with shyster 
lawyer. Doctor raises a row about it but 
does not offer the alternative of immediate 
marriage. Heroine tells him to mind his own 
business. Let her show some fire. 

Hero is appointed district attorney through 
influence of his society fiancee’s father. 
Doesn’t realize this is intended to obligate 
him. 

Heroine learns that since quarrel her doc- 
tor is taking her sister about. Discovers she 
is not heart-broken. Wonders why. 

A political investigation. Our hero, honest 
and uncompromising, refuses to cover up for 
fiancee’s father. The father, angry and 
vengeful, comes to heroine’s employer, the 
shyster lawyer. She learns of a plot to put 
hero out of office. Decides to save him even 
at the cost of her job and family recrimina- 
tions. Learns in the process that her family 
can stand on its own feet if it has to. Learns 
that hero was correct concerning her family. 
Learns that she loves him. 

They fight together to save his job and his 
reputation. He loses his fiance. When, after 
many setbacks and much suspense, the hero 
and heroine emerge victorious, they also 
emerge deeply in love. . . . 

Here is the skeleton of a commercial novel 
plot. Take it and try detailing it into a ten 
page synopsis. 

Now for construction. With a pencil divide 
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the synopsis into twenty parts and number sitting around to » buried alive . . . no mar- 
them as chapters. Each chapter, when writ- "8° without Seve! 

ten, will run about three thousand words. es preg bas pc saptcn od Sette’ to go, she 
You will find natural breaks in action and . 

transition which will indicate suitable chap- 
ter beginnings and endings. If you have any 
trouble doing this take one of the synopses 
you have made from a published novel and 
block it off, referring to the novel for exact- 
ness. Then, going back to your own original 


Now take your pencil and put a red check 
mark beside the fifth chapter, the tenth, the 
fifteenth, and the twentieth. In these four 
chapters there must be the high dramatic 
peaks of the novel, building up in degree of 
intensity from the first to the fourth. On 


synopsis (or mine), underline the last bit of | these peaks something revolutionary and star- 


action set forth at the end of each chapter. tling must happen. Referring to the plot out- 
Y iy lined a few paragraphs back, the four peaks 
; Is is dramatic? Will it urge the reader on j,, jt would be: 


to the following chapter? Does it pane on 1. The worthless brother gets into trouble; 

unexpected turn of events? It should. Here causes quarrel between hero and heroine. 

is a chapter end from a novel of mine pub- _— 9. The political investigation. 

lished last November: “Be Sure It’s Love”. 3. Girl learns she loves boy, but thinks he loves 
“Carol’s grip relaxed. ‘You'll have to fly. You've another. 

got to get there in time to save Buddy... .” 4. By executing a clever coup the heroine clears 
“‘But if I leave now, Stan will never forgive hero’s name and wins him. 

§ me... never marry me! ... Pll find out how You have now an idea; a plot; a synopsis 


soon a plane will be going through to New York.’ 





blocked off into chapters; chapter ends un- 
“As Carol’s retreating footsteps echoed down the derlined and four dramatic peaks decided 

hardwood floors, Sandra lifted her arms, threw 

back her head and stretched the lassitude from her UPON. 

slender body. Work to do. Danger ahead. No Now write down the names of every char- 
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@ My paragraph by paragraph criticism spotlights your individual 
writing difficulties— 





ei mark up your manuscripts with marginal notations when 


requested— 
e@ I not only point out your faults and your good points, but tell RAMON MOLINARES, 
you where and when they occur— Long Beach, Calif. 





e@ I show you where your characters are inadequate, your dialogue 
faulty, your technique poor, your plotting weak, or whatever “You are completely responsible for 
your problems may be— making possible my first sale. Three 

revisions were necessary before you 

were satisfied with my story—revisions 
which were an easy task with your 
suggestions to guide me.”’ 


@ I show you how to revise your story, often having three or more 
drafts of it before I am thoroughly satisfied you’ve made the 
most of your materials— 


@ And because I am in close touch with the editors, know their 


exact requirements, market your stories advantageously— INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
é One dollar per thousand words 
RAMON MOLINARES MADE A FIRST SALE (minimum fee, $3.) With your first 
THROUGH story send along an extra one of about 


the same length and I’ll give you a 


critical report on the second story— 


521 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥. | COMMISSIONS: To American mar- 


kets, 10%. Minimum $5. Foreign 
Write For My Booklet @ Telling and Selling Your Stories @ Free sales, 15%. 
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N. RALPH NATHAL 
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MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


San Francisco, California 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and Information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 5 Studio Building 


SONGWRITERS: 


"'Hit"' Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 
Melody to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; 
submitted to Publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
NO CHARGE ON REVISING OF POEMS, IF YOU ACT NOW 
Only honest advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience, in the music business 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 


Portland, Ore. 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 





JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Pros- 
pectus at once. 
It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
R. BESNER 


30 Church St., Dept. 25, New York, N. Y. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


20 Ib. bond; carbon copy; duplicate outside pages, Mailed 
Be Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar, if re- 
uested. Thirty cents 1,000 words; yerse, “sc per line. 
SIGNAL PRICES FO R “BOOK LENGTHS! WRITE! The 
ind of work that editors commend. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 











acter, major and minor, leaving room for 
about two hundred words of minute descrip. 
tion for the major characters and about fifty 
to one hundred words for the minor. This js 
a character dossier. (Yes, I learned this as 
well as many other things from Jack Wood- 
ford’s Trial and Error.) It will prove invalu- 
able for reference. I found that out after at. 
tempting to work without it and finding my. 
self in the middle of a novel with a failing 
memory. For here you put down in meticu- 
lous detail everything you can think of about 
that character. Here’s an example from the 
dossier of a novel on which I’m working: 


“JoceLtyn Russeuut (The Heroine) 


Nineteen years old. Titian-red hair. Skin the 
color of rich cream. Dark blue eyes, black-lashed. 
Widow’s peak in center of forehead creating illu- 
sion of heart-shaped face. Arrogant chin; curved 
impulsive mouth. Small-boned, but strong. Five- 
feet-two. One hundred and five pounds. Reared 
in gold-spooned society. High-spirited, hot-tem- 
pered, yet normally has a lovable and generous 
disposition. Loves horses and rides a great deal. 
Likes swimming and tennis. Loves her birthplace, 
an old English manor. She has run around with 
Geoffrey Kensing since sub-deb days and their 
marriage is more or less taken for granted by 
everyone in their social set. However, he does not 
set her pulse afire. She has never been balked in 
anything in her life, for which she is not really to 
blame, and it is a bitter pill to swallow when she 
is balked continuously in everything by Talbot 
Mack. She resents him to a degree approaching 
hatred. They clash often. When she is angry her 
voice turns to a whisper . . .” 


Now go to the typewriter and prepare to 
start the first chapter. Put your synopsis on 
one side ; your character dossier on the other. 
A word of caution! You are living in a 
streamlined age. Your potential readers are 
busy people. They will not wade through 
paragraphs and pages of description and in- 
trospection. Give them at least fifty percent 
dialogue ; more if possible. Intersperse your 
dialogue with terse bits of description and 
action. Make your narrative paragraphs 
crackle with movement. But write it with 
slick-paper style and smoothness as far as 
you are able. This is your training ground 


for the national magazines. 


Begin your opening paragraph with action 
and dialogue. You can slip in necessary de 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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tails of background and character later. Here 
are the beginning paragraphs of my novel 
“Be Sure It’s Love”: 


“Bill Denning leaped over the tennis net and 
sought Sandra’s arm. ‘Come on, Sandy, let’s get 
a drink. I’m parched. I feel like a Legionnaire 
who is dying in the wastes of the Sahara for Love!’ 

“You wouldn’t feel like that if you lived right,’ 
she teased, tightening the white silk halter of her 
brief sun suit. ‘And I wouldn’t have been able to 
beat you two sets straight!’ 

“‘What’s the matter with me?’ he demanded, 
swelling his broad chest and flexing his biceps 
under the thin silk sport shirt. ‘I look like a 
young Greek god . . . a magnificent Viking . . . 
at least,’ he grinned, ‘that’s what other girls tell 
me. Say, if you aren’t satisfied with my way of 
putting in time, why don’t you marry me to re- 


form me?’ ; 
“ ‘Because, my young and beautiful swain, I no 


longer believe in Santa Claus and all such myths, 
including the one about marriage being a panacea 
for all vices! The only remedy which would do 
you any good at all would be honest toil, and 
there’s little danger of you trying that... so 
marriage is definitely out!’ 

“‘You aren’t by any chance comparing me with 
the incomparable Carruthers, are you? [I'll bet 
one set of tennis would have him. panting like a 
cornered fox after a cross-country chase! .. .’” 
(Three main characters are introduced with sug- 
gested characterization. ) 


If necessary, take another jaunt to the 
circulating library to study the first two or 
three pages of several novels until you get 
an idea of how to start your own. 

Now make a first draft of your first chap- 
ter. Revise it carefully and retype it. Mail 
it, with a copy of your synopsis, to an agent 
or a publisher. If it has any merit whatever, 
this procedure will insure your completed 
novel an immediate and careful reading. It 
may even bring you an optional contract. 

All of this: the synopsis, the dossier, the 
first chapter, should not take more than a 
week’s writing. You have allotted yourself 
eight weeks for this novel. Don’t let the 
staggering weight of sixty-five thousand 
words crush you. Don’t even think about the 
sum total. The day after you mail your 
synopsis and first chapter sit down at the 
typewriter and do the second chapter in 
rough draft. From then on make yourself 
do one chapter each day. In twenty-one days, 
allowing for Sundays off, you should have 
your first draft completed. It has taken you 
four weeks. You have four more to go. 


(BROOKSIDE) 
SALEM, IND. 
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aided many others and will help you to overcome your 

difficulties, Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on his 

song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—We 

may be able to help you too. Send your poems today to a 

progressive company. 

No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 


No obligation. 

Salem, Indiana F R E E . 
Send FREE Booklet, “The Key To Your Future in 
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by the arranger of ‘Cherry Blossom Lane," “Treasure 
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able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 
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Anyone can write a flowery Ad with a lot of Bally-hoo, 
but listen, we’ll actually PROVE TO YOU that we have 
a truly Wonderful Proposition for Songwriters if you’ll 
spend a minute right now, while you think of it, and 
write us for FREE details! 


SONGSERVICE, (7) ORRVILLE, OHIO 








SONG WRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 
If you want an OUTSTANDING, AMAZING proposition 
that you can truly appreciate, write me t 4 A card 
will do, One cent marvelously spent . . . SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. My proposition speaks for itself. Be con- 


vinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


c-13, 








FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. "WD," THOMASTON, MAINE 
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WriTer’s DIGEST 





A SALESMAN for WRITERS! 


IT IS TRUE THAT: 


(1) I am a comparatively NEW agent and 
I welcome NEW Writers to my list. 

(2) My New York Representative places 
your SALABLE manuscripts on the desks 
of the editors actively buying YOUR 
TYPE OF MATERIAL. I represent 
you in Hollywood. I deduct from your 
check the agent’s usual 10% on sales. 

(3) I avoid giving the impression that I can 
sell ANY manuscript. My detailed, 
frank criticism and analysis CAN help 
make a manuscript salable IF it can be 
made salable. No collaboration. 

(4) No assistants. Whether a beginner or 
established writer you are assured of 
first hand PROMPT attention. 

(5) My handling charge is $1 for manu- 
scripts up to 8000 words; $2 from 
8000 to 20,000; $3 from 20,000 to 
50,000 and $5 above 50,000 words. 


And it is true that a new agency usually 
gives more personal attention and more 
earnest efforts than an old agency. However 
good, like a new writer, it must PROVE it 
is good. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 








GAG-CARTOON 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL 


azines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get in this 
weer FIELD and be your own boss. y_50 “wart 


1000 illustration course shows you how. FRE R- 
TOON MARKETS INCLUDED—only course of its kind. 
All for $2.80 


Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON 


co. 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-13, Fall Creek, Wis. 








RADIO—NOVELS—STORIES 
INSTRUCTION—CRITICISM 


Continutty editor one of nation’s outstanding radio Stations, 
itor leading juvenile mt ta writers and litera Con- 


rary 
sultant offer constructive critici: = $1.00 for each 
work and novels. 


rates long: 
ans service eee available. write «1 for prices on working 


radio 
TRIANGLE CONSULTANTS 
719 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


College Graduate (Journalism) 35c per 1000 words. 
inor corrections, 50c per 1 words. Proof-read. 
Carbon. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
Box 1274 
. Chicago, Ill. 








SOUTHERN AND WESTERN WRITERS! 


Let one of the home folks do your ing. I do neat, accu- 
rate and technically perfect work. Tammar, punctuation 
and spelling corrected if desired. Forty cents per one thou- 
sand words. 15% discount over ten SGogsend words. Poetry 
one cent per line. Manuscripts mailed 


EDNA SELMAN PORTER 
P. ©. Box 13, LYTLE, TEXAS 
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Allow ten days for revisions, an average of 
two chapters a day. You will have left 
twenty to twenty-one days for careful re. 
typing. Once more you must average one 
chapter each day. 

You may now go out and get drunk if you 
can afford it. 

By this time you will have some sort of 
report from either your agent or the pub- 
lisher. If your agent is interested and opti- 
mistic, send him, by express, the entire 
manuscript, keeping a carbon copy for your- 
self. However, if you are dealing with a pub. 
lisher direct, he will notify you whether or 
not he is interested in seeing your novel. If 
he is, even mildly, send it to him. If he is 
not, and you are still determined to deal 
direct, send the complete manuscript to 
another publishing house. Watch the 
Writer’s Dicest for book publishing news. 


Ah! The expected letter arrives. It con- 
tains a check and a contract with an option 
on two more books. You read through the 
contract slowly, puzzle a bit over certain 
paragraphs, decide that you aren’t getting 
gypped any more than any other novelist, 
sign it and send it off airmail. The check 
will probably be in the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars advance royalties. Now 
don’t grumble because it isn’t more. Please, 
unless you are starving or have five children 
to support, consider the money incidental. 
What must count to you is the fact that soon 
a book, complete with jacket, blurb and dedi- 
cation, will repose on lending library shelves 
all over the country ... and it will carry 
your name. 

I will allow you not more than three days 
to accustom yourself to the status of novelist. 
A novelist must write novels, so hie yourself 
to the typewriter and begin your second. Do 
the best writing of which you are capable. 
This time, while you are working, read the 
novels and serials in the current slick-paper 
periodicals. Soak yourself in this style of 
writing and emulate it as closely as possible. 
When you finish, eight weeks later, and you 
are waiting for another contract, employ 
your time with short stories. You will find 
that you are a long step nearer your goal. 

Ask your agent to try and get an advance 
of two hundred dollars on your second con- 
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tract. Chances are he will be able to. Tell 
him also to be sure to try and sell serial 
rights, both first and second, and to stipulate 
that you get at least seventy-five per cent of 
motion picture rights. 

My first novel was published in March, 
1936. It earned me better than two hundred 
and fifty dollars—an average of thirty-one 
dollars for each working week. My book 
sales have increased steadily since then. I 
make a good living from my books alone, 
and I earn additional money by writing two 
or three short stories between novels, about 
half of them slick, the other half pulp. And 
believe me, it’s a real satisfaction to be able 
to support myself by writing ! 


I feel sure I am advancing, slowly per- 
haps, but steadily, toward a smooth and fin- 
ished style which will land me in the slick 
magazines, and when I get there I'll have a 
good chance of staying, because I’ve learned 
story values, sturdy plotting, and vital char- 
acterization. I have learned to be prolific. 
I have formed the habit of unremitting work. 
And I’ve earned while I’ve learned. 

Recently I sold a national slick-paper 
magazine in addition to several pulp maga- 
zines. Also a story to pictures. I believe that 
writing commercial novels is well worth the 
effort; that this form of writing will give 
you economic independence and self-confi- 
dence as no other form of fiction will in the 
same length of time. If you agree, then get 
to work and don’t stop until you finish a 
novel, even if your first term runs over sixty 
days. Your second won’t. 


The addresses of publishers issuing circulating 
library books are: Arcadia House, The Hilman- 
Curl Publishing Company, and Godwin, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., all addressed at 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New 


York; Covici-Friede, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue? 


New York; The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 
Fourth Ave., New York; Dodd-Mead & Co., 449 
Fourth Ave., New York ; Doubleday-Doran & Co., 
Garden City, New York ; Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
232 Madison Ave., New York; Greenberg Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New York; 
Grosset @& Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York ; 
Houghton Miffin, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
The Macaulay Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Ave., ‘Ree York ; 
Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New 
York ; Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 


York. 





CRITICISM 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIC, GRAPHIC, COM- 
PREHENSIVE AND FITTED TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
THE PLOT GENIE WRITING ASSOCIATES 
NOW OFFER YOU THAT KIND OF CRITICISM 


TEMPERAMENT—FITTIN TO WRITE YOUR 
OWN TYPE OF STORIES. IN OSALABLE FORM. 


THIS COMPLETE NEW WRITERS SERVICE 


of authoritative analysis, criticism and instruction—plus 
positive sales jhelp, both for novice and initiate, are 
now available to you as an added feature of 


PLOT GENIE 


PLOT GENIE furnishes the full complement of Bones 
for the Story Skeleton. This NEW co-operative Service 
which PLOT Genie brings you has but one definite 
PURPOSE: Rapid Equipment of Plot Genie Owners 
for Early and Consistent STORY SALES. 


This is what you've been crying for. Use the Coupon. 


COME AND GET IT! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC., 
6331 Hollywood baa —~ “ipered 
Hollywood, Calif 

Send me, po = ony any obligation on my part, your Ques- 
tionnaire upon which I may qualify myself as to the manner 
in which the Plot Genie Writing Associates can aa equip 
ME to produce SALABLE Stories. Circular No. 





Address 








Able Mss. 


P. ©. Box 3506 





BY POPULAR DEMAND 


Yes, I'll criticize that confession dud! 

Writers tell me I have shown them exactly why their 
confessions failed to click. They say my criticism is as 
good as a course in confession story writing. 

Today one wrote “‘It is the best analysis I have ever 
had from any critic, and I have had quite a few in 
my day. 

I’ve Xold over a hundred of my own confession stories 
in the last few years. 


LET ME HELP WITH YOUR CONFESSION! 


My fee is $1 pe thousand words, and my criticism 
will help you with all your future writing. 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of — TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
d SO YOU WANT TO WRITE. 


J 
A-1 Typing Sale 
Your editor will appreciate the professional preparation 
of your work at the hands of former Hollywood author’s 
assistant. MSS. transcribed on fine bond and returned 
flat—extra copy, cover and large marketing envelope 
free. 1,000-10,000 words 40c per M, thereafter 35c per 
Obvious errata corrected; Mss, carefully proof read, 


M. CHATHAM 


Miami, Florida 


TYPING BY EXPERTS 


with long experience. Pica type: 40c per 1000 words. 
20 Ib. bond. Free carbon copy. Duplicate first and last 
pages. Proof read. Editing, ff ” desired, by experienced 
printer-proofreader-editor. 


ROBERT M. NICOLSON 


924 N. Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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WriTer’s Dicest 





The Ninth National 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
— A Mile High — 

In the Rocky Mountains 
Three Weeks 
July 25 — August 12, 1938 


WORKSHOP GROUPS in Playwriting, Poetry, 
Prose, Novel, Short Story, supplemented by Lec- 
tures, Round Table Discussions and Private Counsel. 


THE LEADERS— 
EDWARD DAVISON (Director) 


CARL SANDBURG ELMER RICE 

PAUL HORGAN PAUL ENGLE 

ERIK BARNOUW DOUGLAS BEMENT 
HERVEY ALLEN ERIC KNIGHT 


DIXON WECTER 
THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU opens July 5. In- 


tending members may register now and mail 
manuscripts for preliminary reading. Outstanding 
work will be recommended to national publishers 
and editors. Auditors (non-writers) may arrange 
to attend the Conference. 


Write for full details to The Director 


Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Original and carbon. Extra first sheet. Spelling and 
minor errors corrected. 30c per 1000 words. 


PITTSBURGH TYPING SERVICE 


1407 Dagmar Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for . My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
— and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











Do You Like Photography? 
See MINICAM— 
The Miniature Camera Monthly 
at your local newsstand 











FIRST AID FOR FIRST STORIES! 


Careful study and suggestions for revision by a former 
feature writer and member of Liberty’s staff. Enclose 
$2 fee and return postage with manuscript. 


VICTORIA STEVENS 


STORY ANALYST, CLINTON, CONNECTICUT 











(Continued from page 31) 


“National Sportsman is also interested jp 
articles dealing with hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing. Photographs are also required with all ma. 
terial of this kind.” 

Hunting & Fishing, 275 Newbury St., Boston, 
Oliver H. P. Rodman, editor. “Hunting & Fish. 
ing Magazine prefers to receive articles of from 
1500 to 2000 words on fishing and hunting sub. 
jects. We are particularly interested in short- 
short stories—1000 words maximum. Good action 
photographs are important. Rate of payment js 
1% to 2c per word.” 

Outdoors, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Victor B. Klefbeck, editor. General hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping stories and articles. Length 
around 2000 words. Payment by arrangement 
with author. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 East Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. A. V. Harding, editor. This magazine is 
in the market for fact articles on hunting, fishing, 
camping, trapping, woodcraft, etc. Length of 
material from 2000 to 3000 words, illustrated 
with from three to five clear photos. Rate of 
payment from % to ¥% cent per word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 South Fourth St, 
Columbus, Ohio. Otto Kuechler, editor. General 
hunting, fishing, camping, trapping, western 
Pioneer stories and articles. Material limited to 
2,500 words, and payment on acceptance, usually, 
at a rate of from % to ¥2 cent per word. 

The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. E. 
F. Tobin, editor. This magazine “needs stories 
and fact articles written by Alaskans, or persons 
who have been in Alaska, which will convey in- 
formation about Alaska’s great outdoors, her 
flora and fauna, her industries, outdoorsmen, and 
scenery in an interesting manner. Stories of 
Alaska adventures and hunting trips are especially 
desired. Photographs for illustration are desirable 
but not necessary. We pay '4c a word on pub- 
lication and 50c or more for each photograph. 
Manuscripts from 1,500 to 3,000 words are most 
suitable, but fiction stories up to 15,000 words 
have been used. Reports are made promptly.” 

The American Forests, 919 Seventeenth St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, editor. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, editor. 

The American Field, 222 West Adams St, 
Chicago. Frank M. Young, editor. A newspaper- 
magazine published weckly, offering a limited 
outlet for material on fishing, hunting, and nature 
lore. It mainly accepts articles on field dog 
trials. Articles from 1500 to 3000 words, high- 
class style. Pays after publication; rate varies 
according to space and merit. Writers are advised 
to study sample copies, and query editor about 
material. 

For those writers who have fished, hunted, or 
camped in Canada, or are familiar with the 
Canadian wilderness, the following magazines 
offer limited openings for material. 
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Hunting & Fishing In Canada, 428 University 
Tower, Montreal. Victor G. Baker, managing 
editor. Hunting, fishing, camping, and nature 
articles. Length around 2000 words. Payment 
one-half cent per word, after publication. Ma- 
terial must have Canadian setting or interest. 
Query editor before sending material. 

Rod & Gun In Canada, 1224 St. Catherine St., 
West, Montreal. A. M. Fordyce, editor. General 
hunting, fishing, camping, wildlife articles. Length 
about 2000 words. Material must have Canadian 
locale, or be of particular interest to Canadian 
sportsmen. Best to query editor about material 
and payment. 

Forest & Outdoors, 612 Canada Cement Build- 
ing, Montreal. Robson Black, editor. Short, well- 
illustrated articles on the Canadian forests, wild- 
life, fishing, Indians, and recreation. Query editor 
about material and payment. 





NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By 
GiILsoON VANDERVEER WILLETS 











LIBERTY WEEKLY has conceived a new idea 
in contest prizes which will have a strong ap- 
peal to peripatetic writers. Instead of offering 
cash or merchandise awards, each winner will 
receive a specified number of miles of travel. 

Each week for 10 weeks Liberty is printing a 
list of ten jumbled names, each of which when 
correctly rearranged spells the name of a well 
known vacation resort. 

When a participant has unscrambled the 100 
resort names he must then write an essay of 100 
words, or less, on: “Where I Would Like Best 
to Spend My Vacation, and Why.” 

For the best entry Liberty will award 25,000 
miles of free transportation figured at 2 cents 
per mile, the second prize being 12,500 miles, 
the third 5000 miles, the fourth 2500 miles, and 
25 additional awards, each 900 miles. You may 
go North, South, East or West, overseas or 
overland. 

This offer closes June 8, by which date all 
entries must be in the sponsor’s hands. 

* * * 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES through the Painting and 
Sculpture Section of its Procurement Division re- 
cently announced the first competition in a pro- 
posed $70,000 program for the decoration of 
the United States Government Building at The 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. 

The subject will be for sculptured decorations 
to adorn two huge towers on the main facade 
of the building. The Government plans to pay 
$20,000 for the completed sculptures, which are 
to be of heroic proportions executed in waterproof 





WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


Writers Come to Us Because They Have 
(1) a Writing Problem 
(2) a Selling Problem 
(3) they wish to Learn to Write 


We Give Every Manuscript the Same 
(1) Complete Analysis 
(2) Individual Criticism (Marginal Notes) 
(3) Creative Building Up 


We Ask Each Prospective Client to 


(1) Submit a Sample Script 

(2) Send Trial Criticism Fee and Postage 
5000 words, $1; over 5,000 words, $2. 

(3) State full Writing Experience 


We Guarantee Satisfaction and Will Send 
Further Details with First Letter. 


Director's Experience 
Professor of Writing Book and Drama Critic 
Staley College Boston Transcript 


The Writer—former Contributing Editor 

Bread Loaf Writers' Conference—(Middlebury College)— 
assistant to the Director. 

Radio Theater Guild—Staff Writer. 


44 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass. 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer who can produce 
a successful column. Proper methods acquired through 
our complete course of 12 lessons with assignments. fo 
years newspaper experience. Send for free pamphlet in- 
cluding endorsements. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 











Customer says these Rawhide Envelopes equal to 4c Envelope. 
Put your MS. in quality cover at small cost. 
2s 


2 
50 No. 10 and 5O N 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10%. 
SPECIAL—500—3 or 4 line name, address stickers 25c postpaid 
in U. S. Complete list of supplies on request. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202 MORB (777) Reg’d Hernando, Miss. 

















HELP FOR PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Successful New York Play Agent, specializing in 
Broadway and Hollywood material, will analyze your 
play and suggest improvements, most likely producer, 
star, director, etc. Modest reading fee. Usual 10% 
commission if your play is sold. Broadway managers are 
buying NOW for Fall production. Write at once if 
you think you have a play for Broadway. References: 
any Broadway producer. 


SARAH ROLLITTS 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Representation in: 
London — Paris — Hollywood — Budapest 
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Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


13th Annual Session 
BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 


August 17-31, 1938 


Two weeks intensive summer study and criticism 
for writers. 

Staff Members: Theodore Morrison, Bernard 

DeVoto, Merritt Hulburd, Gorham Munson, 

Herschel Brickell, Helen Everitt, Fletcher Pratt, 

John W. Gassner, Raymond Everitt. 


FICTION — VERSE — DRAMA — ARTICLE 


Personal Conferences With Staff Lectures— 
Discussions 
Visiting Speakers: Robert Frost, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Paul Green, Alice Duer Miller. 
Two classes of membership: (1) Contributors 
submit manuscript for staff criticism; (2) Audi- 
tors submit no manuscript, but entire lecture 
and discussion program open to both. 


All inquiries 


Mrs. Pamelia S. Powell 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 














WANTED AT ONCE! 


Short stories to be 


publicity department. 
Shorts to be expand- 
ed into novels or nov- 
elettes. YOUR name 
appears but OUR 
“Ghost” writers do 
the work. 

Completed full length 
novels for our own 
schedule. 


NATIONAL MARKETS COVERED ON COMMIS- 
SION BASIS. Any type short story can be considered but 
the novels must be vital and have ‘‘movie’’ sale possibility. 

We make no secret of the fact that our reading-time is valu- 
able. We are not selling you our nation-wide contacts or ask- 
ing you to buy our friendship. : a client, you are offered 
our best possible services on a national basis + *Rrough, of gar 

“works department” MAINE TO FLORIDA AND 
COAST. Send an extra 3c_stamp for information and aces a 
our nearest 500 CLUB MEMBER in your state who might help 
you professionally. 

nd us a manuscript and let’s get acquainted. Kindly in- 
clude return postage plus our professional charge of $3 flat for 
shorts or $15 flat for novels. Desk editing guaranteed by our 
Chief of Staff, Baron LaHood, plus FFICIAL UNITED 
So apren STAFF ANALYSIS and OETAILED REPORT. If 
“stumbles’’ with your first try, we give you ONE 

RE- "SUBMISSION FREE. 

No charge for the sales letters we enclose when marketing 
your story. 10% commission. 

Act now. Don’t be tardy because we reserve the right to re- 
turn your story and money if our staff is over-stocked, 


Always address National Headquarters: 


Manuscript Studio UNITED AUTHORS 


18 Merrymount Road 
Post Office Drawer 500 


Club Business Office 
24 Merrymount Road 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 
(Suburb of Boston) 





BANDS. sconces THE 
‘TION 


Pembors rom Maine to 
torida i. Coast to Coast 


sponsored by our 


plaster. An imposing jury of judges will pass 
upon models submitted in this competition, which 
closes June 1. 
* * * 
THE LEONARD DIVISION of the NASH. 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich., 
is sponsoring a national competition offering 


$9,500 in 88 cash and merchandise prizes for 
the last lines to five limericks which appear jin 
official entry blanks now available without cost 
from any dealer who handles Leonard Refriger. 
The offer closes June 15. 

=< * € 


ators. 


THE MANCHESTER REPERTORY THEA. 
TRE, Manchester, 13, England, offers frequent 
prizes for one-act plays suitable for professional 
production. One such offer is now in progress, 
Write for particulars. 

* * * 

ROYAL CROWN COLA, Columbus, Ga., is 
now sponsoring a series of 25 weekly prize con- 
tests offering a total of $50,000 in cash prizes 
for 25-word statements concerning this product. 
The first prize each week is $1,000. The series 
will continue until September 1, 1938. The cap 
from a bottle of Royal Crown must accompany 


each entry. n " . 


LIBERTY WEEKLY, New Wellington Bldg, 
137 Wellington St., West Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, is running a 10-week limerick-last-line-writing- 
contest open to residents of Canada. There will 
be $500 in prizes, ranging from $5 to $200 each. 
Magazine must be seen to compete and the con- 
test closes June 1. 

* * * 

THE INDIANA CIVIC ASSOCIATION offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the best play written in 
three acts, or more, and based upon the early life 
of Abraham Lincoln between the years of 1816 
and 1830. The offer is international, with a 
special invitation to Canadian writers to partici- 
pate. Rules governing the offer are complicated 
and specific, and it is recommended that intend- 
ing participants write for complete instructions to 
Ernest W. Owen, 242 East 12th St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The contest does not close until January 
1, 1939. 

* * * 

BLACK MASK, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
City, features an Amateur Detective Page where- 
on appear letters from Black Mask readers which 
give their opinions on anything relating to crime. 
The publishers pay $5 each for each letter pub- 
lished. A coupon printed in the magazine must 
accompany every entry. 

* * 

WINDWARDS, Box 114, Wyncote, Pa., is 
reported to offer $15, $10, $5, and ten prizes 
of $1 each for manuscripts not exceeding 1500 
words concerning important true experiences which 
are highlights of your life. No entries will be 
returned. (National Contest Headquarters has 
no authentic data concerning this particular 
sponsor.) The offer will close May 31. 
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HOME MOVIES, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hol- 
lywood, Calif., has announced its second annual 
prize contest, offering a year’s supply of either 
15 rolls of 16 mm., or 20 rolls of 8 mm. film, 
plus a splicer, rewind, etc., for interesting films 
concerning which there are no restrictions as to 
subject matter. It is suggested that intending par- 
ticipants write for complete rules. The offer closes 


June 30. ‘ ” 

CONTEST TIPS: Rural writer contestants will 
find some very instructive and intelligently han- 
dled contests in The Farmer’s Wife, 61 East 10th 
St., Saint Paul, Minn. . Swap and Sell, 99 
Hudson St., New York City, another Gernsback 
novelty, offers $5 and 10 subscriptions monthly 
for the best letters about odd swapping experi- 
ences. « True Detective Mysteries, 122 East 
42nd St., New York City, is still offering prizes 
for letters of criticism. In almost every issue ap- 
pears an offer of $100 or more for opinions 
regarding a crime story therein. . . . The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor pays $1 each for jokes 
and $1 each for money-making ideas. . . . There 
are some constructive contests appearing in Correct 
English, 549 West Washington St., Chicago. .. . 
Never for a moment forget the “O. Henry Memo- 
rial” awards, ranging from $100 to $500, pre- 
sented each year for short-short stories. For details 
write Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
... If you happen to have Life for March 14th, 
look at the Julius Kayser & Co. advertisement 
and you may be interested in the “Candid Cam- 
era Cue” offer therein. . . . Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is reported to offer $100, $200 and $300 
for the best personal garden stories submitted 
before October 31. See magazine for details. 
... Had it not been for prize contests there 
would be no New York Post. Ask publisher J. 
David Stern, he knows! Today the Post is one 
of America’s outstanding competition sponsors. 
... When The Forum magazine announced a 
poetry contest wherein each participant was re- 
quired to send 25 cents in postage stamps with 
each entry! Macfadden’s “True Story” 
group are now offering $1,500 monthly in a series 
of their routine true story contests. Rules are 
almost identical to the larger offers of previous 
months. . . . There are some interesting contests 
being announced from CFRB in Toronto of in- 
terest to Canadian writers. . America’s fore- 
most recorder of contests for children is Pauline 
Virginia Sutherland, 291 Wohlers Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., writer and columnist... . The New Idea, 
East Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, is running 
some interesting contests for humor and for best 
quotations from modern novels. . . . The Radio 
Guide, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, has for 
many months been featuring a page devoted to 
contest news and reviews. It appears inside the 
back cover and is edited by Mr. Wade Nichols. 
This page is an excellent source for information on 
outright advertising contests, especially those an- 
nounced by radio. . . . “CONTEST,” a fine little 





A SELLING AUTHOR 


Offers His Services to Aspiring Scribes 


Would you like to have a competent writer an- 
alyze your rejected story; point out its basic er- 
rors and show you exactly 
how to correct them; give 
you the truth about your 
manuscript, as well as your 
inherent writing ability? 
Charles Carson, an experi- 
enced writer of both fiction 
and non-fiction, gives con- 
structive manuscript analy- 
sis and market advice to 
serious-minded writers who 
prefer honest criticism to 
flattery. Carson’s faculty for 
analyzing stories and show- 
ing what makes’ them 
“click”? has put many of 
his own writings and those 
of his students in print. 
Why not let him help you? 











In addition to manuscript criticism, Carson pro- 
vides a complete course in writing, shaped accor ing 
to your individual needs. Please do not confuse this 
personalized instruction with ordinary run-of-the-mill 
courses, which are composed largely of printed forms 
and arranged without regard for the student’s indi- 
vidual needs. Carson’s work is personal and he em- 
ploys no assistant instructors. Write for full details 
of these services. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 
Van Nuys Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Suite 332-A, 


Personal consultation by appointment 
Phone MAdison 3413 


TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 

7 ad into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue, 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program 
and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 








(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c¢ cong’ $2 a year) 
702 North Vernon St. allas, Texas 


Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare fine, Also earn 
i . Nothing eli 
Tas 7Sen ag Nace'Ber ics Koalee”*Wis Gator We Advan” aad 

pe “‘Page-Davis School of Advertising __ 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3055, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 








EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 
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Writer’s Dicest 








The Service 
You Want 


At a price you can pay 


and which not only points out the faults but 
explains how to correct those faults. 

This monthly service at $5 (plus return postage on 
all interchange of manuscripts and correspondence) 
entitles you to send any reasonable number of manu- 
scripts at any time service is in effect. My purpose 
in offering this service at a nominal pl A fee is 
solely to discover and develop promising writers 
towards sales. Send a bunch of your best manuscripts 
today, with the Five, and let’s get going. 


Or, ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia—A National Institution 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 





“Pardon me, sir! I’m writing a book on odd occu- 
pations—is the name Dump Picker beneath your 
standing?” 











The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar 
and punctuation if desired. Extra first and last pages 

bon copy free. Mailed flat. 40c per Goud. 0c 
after 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. 


M. K. KRUETZMAN 


902 Frank Street Flint, Mich. 














@ PRIZE CONTESTS 


F R E E—My Valuable Survey 
"'What Contest Sponsors Want"’ 


JOAN LAMBERT 
Suite 801 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 
Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














(Continued from page 45) 

story about prize contestants, is the latest short 
story by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, who, unlike 
many of her contemporaries, seems to under- 
stand the contestant’s particular psychology. ... 
“TICKETS TO FORTUNE,” a recent Modern 
Age Book by Eric Bender, is appropriately bound 
with Red as the predominating cover color. 


PRIZE AWARDS 
Each of the following winners of the 
Writer’s Dicest “The Novel I Plan to Write 
Contest” received $25.00: Mrs. Roberta 
Childers, Reno, Nev.; Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. ; Emma McChes- 
ney, Stratton, Colo.; Lydia Allen, New Or- 
leans, La. ; Wayne Pool, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Mrs. Pauline Schaefer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Lucia S. Wilson, Great Falls, Mont.; 
Leo C. Aldrich, Ann Arbor, Mich.; P. Y. 
Albright, Cleveland, Ohio; Oscar C. Kast- 
man, Jr., Kenosha, Wis.; May Elizabeth 
Keirns ; Margaret C. Dansguard. 
Winners of the short-short story contest 
will be announced May 25. 








@ e 
Taboos in Juvenile 
eye 
Writing 
Yesterday I sold my four hundredth juvenile 
story. If you write juveniles, here’s a few pointers 
that will help along the way. 
Guide a moral into your tale, always. The Bible 
is your best bet here. There is a plot for a story 
on every page. 
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Though your themes may come from the Bible, 
place your story in a modern setting. The average 
youngster wants a fast-moving yarn of today. Why 
shouldn’t he? Aeroplanes, submarines, rockets, 
radio—has there ever been a more interesting age? 

Keep in touch with youth. Study your own 
youngsters and their reaction to entertainment, 
written and spoken. Teach a Sunday-school class. 
Do volunteer work at the “Y”—anything that will 
bring you into direct contact with boys and girls. 

About locale—I’d like to say something on that 
ancient advice of Write Only Of What You Know. 
Heck! Write what fires your enthusiasm. Move to 
Africa once in a while or up to Mars. It’s good 
for your imagination and your sales average. Don’t 
know anything about Africa? Borrow a half-dozen 
books on Africa from the library and in two even- 
ings’ time you'll know more about Africa than 
someone who has actually visited the dark conti- 
nent. The ever-friendly Cook Company paid me 
$100 for The Hidden Cross. The story took 
place in Africa, a country I’m enthusiastic about 
but have never seen. 

Taboos? Yes, there are plenty of them in 
juvenile writing. I don’t mean card-playing, danc- 
ing and the theatre. Most writers, aiming for 
the juvenile group, know enough to avoid these 
pitfalls. 

I find these reasons for rejections: 

No ghosts for the juniors, ages 9-12. Editors are 
shying away from scaring kids of this tender age. 
Junior papers like both boy and girl characters, 
as do the young people’s papers, ages 16-25. 

No deaths for any age group. Steer clear of 
sickness, too—serums for dying babies—cripples— 
incurable diseases. Maybe you’ve sold them in 
the past, so have I, only the future trend is defi- 
nitely against the morbid. And you’re twice as 
likely to draw a rejection slip for the sick child 
episode than you are a check. 

Here’s another taboo: don’t have one character 
change the life or unduly influence another. They 
don’t like them that way. Have an active plot, 
where the main actor shapes events through his 
own character. The passive plot, where the char- 
acter’s progress is shaped more by others or by 
circumstances, is not cordially received in the 
juvenile editorial office. 

Steer clear of class distinction in the religious 
weeklies—another taboo. 

Avoid adults as major characters in all age 
groups. If you must mention them, keep them in 
the background. The more you can center your 
story about the children themselves, the more 
shekels you’ll shovel in. 

Avoid hackneyed themes—buried treasure—the 
mortgage on the old homestead—the character 
who is unjustly accused—floods (there was a 
wheen of flood stories last year)—the poor girl’s 
virtues contrasted against the rich girl’s vices. 

And stick to your word count—2,000—2,500— 
3,000. That’s important. 

—Irma HEGEL. 





ARISTOCRATS 


ty, i; “ of the 
ede !* WRITING WORLD! 


This invitation is di- 
mrected to you who 
sell your stories. 


If you have a published (or soon to be pub- 
lished) novel or novelette which you think 
deserves the serious consideration of the motion 
picture editors, and want action, send for our 
methods of marketing. 


TALIAFERRO FIELD AGENCY 


{Associated with Ed Bodin) 
MISSION HOTEL HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Watch for ROYALTY ROAD! 
The Text for Tired Writers 
By Louis DeJean (Taliaferro Field) 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound nd; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read, 
Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| Promptly, carefully. First copy on 20-lb. bond. Carbon 
copy free. Minor corrections. Proof read. Mailed flat. 
40c per 1000 words; discount over 10,000. 


MONA PFANNENSTIEL 


817 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














MY 8th ANNIVERSARY-- 
YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 


When my Literary Advisory and Marketing Service 
was announced 8 years ago, my methods of work and 
terms were the same as today. For 8 years my constaat 
purpose has beento “‘playfair’’ with writers, and give them 
the best I have in carefully Detailed and Constructive 
Criticism, a Sales Service that puts stories over, and advice 
on all their writing problems. 

My help to writers is backed by 15 full years of 
experience in this field; the sale of well over 100 of my 
own stories; and successful aid to thousands of writers, 
in U. S., Canada, Alaska, Hawaii er: even 
AFRICA!’ I sold first stories for WJG., GPH., GLD., 
RKH., GCM., A. McG., RRR., WSS.; and so on. My 
files bulge with hundreds of unsolicited letters of praise. 

All of which demonstrates that this service brings 
results for writers. That is what YOU want, of course— 
results. Frankly to induce you to try my help, I make 
this special offer through MAY and JUNE: ubmission 
of 3 stories of similar length at the same time, for the 

rice of 2! Regular handling charge is only $1 on any 

S. up to 5, words; longer, 20c per 1,000. I RE- 
FUND this on sale! Such charges dropped entirely when 
we establish regular sales. Deal with one who will be a 
real friend in your need! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
BOX 148, DANTE, VIRGINIA 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report usually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the June issue on or before 

ay 15. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone, who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





PERSON-TO-PERSON call from the Friendship Club. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB for the matrimonially in- 
clined. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose 
postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


GROW BUMPER CROPS. Vegetables, Flowers with 
Chemi-Grow. Tank or Garden. Directions, 15-gal- 
lon supply $1.00, stamp brings folder. Lightning 
Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
lot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Steries, 
ovies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 

ington, Ky. 





STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 





ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


SEND £y for the book writers have asked mc to write 
TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES— 
Moe Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Gopyright 1935). Dime 

and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 

RE G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 





100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 





CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Contest 


Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 





PHOTOS, IDEAS, ILLUSTRATED JOKES, CARTOONS 
bought. rite for particulars. Your ad listed ic 
— WANT AD WORLD, Box 280, Mansfield, 

io. 





ARE YOU A DISCONTENTED COW, fed up with the 
same old bull of uninspired living? Contacts, cor- 
respondence club for the mentally isolated, opens 
the gate for escape from the moronic herd. Es- 
tablished 1927, with over 2300 members enrolled. 
Particulars for 3c stamp. CONTACTS, Box 91, 
Station D, New York City. 





EASY TO EARN $50.00-$100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own 
business from home. Write today for free par- 
ticulars. The Dixon Company, Box 776X, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 
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WRITERS—Make extra money selling formulas by 

_—_. Send 25c for formulas, instructions, and con- 

ac Johnson & Rockwell, 1435 West Maple Ave., 
eae, Colo. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST. Any question 
concerning this country correctly answered. Three 
—— $1.00. Address J. K. Elliott, Fort Lupton, 
Colo 


“HARVARD CLASSICS,” CORONA TYPEWRITER— 
both new—for sale. All letters answered. Riccardi, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MEN WRITERS ONLY: Author “PANSIES,” etc., of- 
fers privately printed “SPANKING CINDERELLA” 
burlesque on old Cinderella theme plus satire on 
sadism. 25c. Olga Tamuhsond, 1426 Broadway, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WANTED position as Columnist in weekly published 
Newspaper, concerning a matter of great National 
interest. J. O’Callaghan, 2118, N. W. 33rd Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


SCREEN WRITING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. Sub- 
mission methods. (Copyright 1937). Dime and 
stamp. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESSES. 2 advantageous 
locations, for business or Personal purposes. 5th 
Avenue, at Madison Square; Park Row, at Broadway. 
$1.00 monthly! New York Mail Service, 15 Park 
Row, New York City. 


AUTHOR OF RADIO PROGRAMS heard on N. B. C., 
The Mutual and Intercity Networks, former Con- 
tinuity Editor of the 500,000 Watt Station, will an- 
swer any three of your questions concerning any 
phase of radio writing for one dollar. Additional 
questions twenty-five cents each. Box H-1. 


EXTRA! Writer saves price of writing supplies by 
making own shave lotion, ladies’ face, hand lotion, 
shampoo. Good stuff! Instructions 25c_ each. 
Horatio. 1259 Bender, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


CAPABLE SECRETARY, revisionist and _ published 
author desires change of position. Free to travel. 
Box H-3 oe 

CHARACTERS NEED NEW TAGS. 
10c. 1000 female names, 10c. 
211, Danville, Ill. 


NEED MONEY! Send 10c. 


1000 male names, 
R. J. Dorsett, Box 


Read business opportuni- 
ties in latest magazine. The Marshall Messenger, 
Blawnox, Pa. 


CHOICE — DAY BOOK, plus _ beautiful 
preeans. $1.00. Lura Thomas McNair, Jones- 
boro, N. C. —_—— 

TYPISTS—MAKE MONEY. 12 practical, proven ways 
to earn a steady cash income with your typewriter 
in your own community and at home. Mailed com- 
plete for = cents (coin). sin). Baker's, Box 1267, Mun- 
cie, Indian 

AMERICA’S. *PARADISE—Visit Puerto Rico. Henry 
Lacaze, Aguadilla, P. R 


PROFESSIONAL PROOFREADER will correct spelling, 
punctuation, rebuild badly constructed sentences, 
35c thousand. Grammatically perfect mss has 2-to-1 
better chance acceptance. Proofreader, 4209 Day- 
ton Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, 
verse or book. One dollar each. Send money or- 
der. M. Millner, 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains). Catalog, including supplementary list, 10c. 
Wanted—books, courses. Cash in advance. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WANTED=—Short stories, 1500-2500 words, for co- 
operative volume. Payment, one year royalty basis. 
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lude return envelope and 50 cents stamps with 
saan Only select stories, please. John Kelley, 236 
Benton, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


RS’ COURSES, Plotting devices bought, sold, 
wee. Dawson, 421 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed enve- 
lope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Box 1443. 





CULTURED, highly educated, modern lady, 35, unen- 
cumbered, nice appearing, varied experiences, wishes 
position as writer’s assistant. Can type. Write 
poetry. Small salary. Live, travel, anywhere. 
Box H-2. 


LIFE and METHODS of the Newspaper Photographer. 
Good basis for fast action story. Five questions 
answered—$1.00. Stanley, Box 2931, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


PULP WRITERS! Clearinghouse bulletins on getting 
ideas, plotting, writing, selling detective, confession, 
love, western pulps, $1 each market. Also movie 
scenario originals. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd, New York City. 





PROFESSIONAL GAG MAN desires connections with 
established magazine and comic artists. R. C. Red- 
mond, 49 N. Marvine Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, LATIN, knowledge Spanish, English, 
pleasant personality, broke, will exchange com- 
panionship with understanding person. Gilbert 
Mendez, Box 422, Aguadilla, P. R. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlarged. G. N. 
Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Received as gift, 
will sell for $8.50. Perfect condition. Murray Dick, 
283 E. 171st Street, New York, New York. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. G. N. Al- 
worth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


REPAIR YOUR OWN TYPEWRITER. Simple instruc- 
tions for adjusting and repairing any make. 50c. 
R. J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Illinois. 


THE SLIDING PLOT SCALE—Originates characters, 
scenes, situations, and climaxes. Inexhaustible com- 
binations. Scale and instructions 25c postpaid. R. 
L. Rockwell, 1435 West Maple Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. 


CARTOON SALES GUIDE Monthly. Two issues 25c. 
Templeton, Lavalette, W. Va. 


STORY TAGS—Labels or Titles that tickle Editor’s 
interest and curiosity. 100—50c. Any type. R. 
J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Illinois. 


BEGINNERS PUBLISH OWN WORK. Break even. 
Sample, quarter—stamp. Writer’s Club, Box 305, 
Bangor, Wis. 


WRITE LOVE-PULP STORIES that will sell! You 
can with my sure-fire formula. Complete, easy in- 
structions, $2.00. Edith Naill, Edgerton, Missouri. 


DRESSING PERSONALITY from the birth date. Know 
the colors, lines, textiles that bring out your best 
features. Personal analyses, $1.00. ART and 
FASHION, 4th St. Arcade, Dayton, Ohio. 


WRITERS’ HOME. Desirable. 
Box 31, Monkton, Vermont. 


PLOTTO AND KEY. Send no money! Pay post- 
man $9.00 C. 0. O. Phil Schickler, Oswego, Illinois. 


FOREIGN PHRASES give your script class and sophis- 
tication. List of 100 each, German, French, Spanish, 
gg 400 for 50c. R. J. Dorsett, Box 211, Dan- 
ville, Il. 


THE PLOT’S THE THING—Vivid, workable plots 
furnished. Try one for a quarter, you'll be back 
for more. Dollar for 6. Elizabeth Beale, 1010 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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TRANSLATIONS—French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
into English. Expert research, any subject. Ghost 
writer. Rapalje. 3 West 52nd St., New York. 


PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS WRITER. Articles, Book- 
lets, Speeches, confidentially ghosted. Resultful 
Advertising Copy, Sales, Collection—Application 
Letters written. Hewitt, 100 Moore Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


Box O-3. 


POPULAR SONG LYRICIST desires collaboration with 
melody composer. Write Stanley Jenkins, Route 1, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


oe LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c. Box 





I WANT TO BUY used Plotto, Fiction Business by 
Bedford-Jones, Author and Journalist or Supervised 
Story Writing course. What’s your price? Seymour 
Young, 801 Riverside Dr., New York City. 


SICK OF REJECTIONS??? Try Trade Papers’ Checks! 
Large field—Little competition. Editors need copy. 
Methods, techniques explained; market tips by trade 
paper specialist. Bulletin 50. H. Hall, 23 West 
68 Street, New York City. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 
zine! Complete details (book), 25c coin! Lewis 
F. Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 


UNEMPLOYMENT! The countries biggest problem. 
Millions need jobs. Make money at home, supply- 
ing them with vital job-getting information. No 
stock to carry. Orders filled FREE. Cash in. This 
knowledge is wanted. Stamp brings details. 
Cormack, 8c Hazel, Norwalk, Conn. 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW and can copy or trace simple 
cartoons, you may earn an excellent income, your 
own home or office, full or spare time, copying and 
duplicating cartoons for advertisers. Postcard brings 
full particulars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wis- 
consin. 


NUDIST CORRESPONDENTS WANTED by writer. 
4. 


ox H- 


WHAT EDITORS WANT—Send twenty-five cents in 
stamps for valuable twenty pages on editorial de- 
mands and analyses of stories. Unique Mystery 
Novels, Box 580, Columbus, Mississippi. 





20 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH A TYPE- 
WRITER, price $1.00. C. Collins, 205 Monroe St., 
Topeka, Kans. 





TRANSLATIONS—Spanish, French, German—$2.00 
per thousand words. Accurate, neatly typed work. 
pl A. Nickel, 1840 North Waco, Wichita, 
ansas. 





FOR SALE: An island home under the palms. Buy 
now. Mrs. Annie Cobb, Annamaria, Florida. 





COMPLETE DEVELOPED PLOTS—any type, slanted 
towards the magazine you wish to reach. Detailed 
instructions for developing them and sales advice. 
Four writers sold stories developed from our plots 
last month. Three of them were First Sales. Let 
us put that same solid foundation under your next 
story that enabled these beginners to break into 
print. Unconditional Guarantee: If for any reason a 
plot does not please you return within seven days 
and we’ll return your money. $5.00 stories under 
8,000 words, $10 novelettes. Novels (write first). 
i he Plot Shop, Box 12, Station A, Charleston, 





RESEARCH SERVICE—Any question, any topic, 200 
words $1. Galvin, 207 E. 84, N. Y. C. 





MAGAZINES—BACK DATES, ALL KINDS. Many 
half price. Tell us what you want. Book & Maga- 
zine Mart, 306 S. Main, Hutchinson, Kans. 
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THE PLOT DOCTOR offers you an unusual service. 
Send me your story-idea and receive a 2000-word 
plot-outline, detailing characters, situations, open- 
ing, crises, climax, etc., written to your order. It’s 
“help where you need help”’—act today. “Get ac- 
quainted” price: $1. Regular, $2. York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


LADY TYPIST, 28, can take slow dictation, will give 
services to writer, to get speed, for room and board. 
Free to travel. Good morals. Box H-5. 


NEW ORLEANS—Louisiana—French Quarter—Fish- 
nmi Teter age a nigga or other. $1.00 
per query. Information Service, Apt. 21. 1414 St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans, Louisana. 


A small Gift Shop will provide an income over the 
rst lean years. My booklet shows how this may 
be done. 25c. Box 2064, Ventnor, New Jersey. 


ARE YOU BEATEN? Physician, psychologist, author, 
thirty years experience in human relations, will 
extend individualized advice. Non-medical. Confi- 
dential. State problem. Equitable fee arranged. Box 
133, Merion, Pa. 


ANCIENT BOOK—Bible Story, published Rotterdam, 
Holland, 1712. Collectors, write for details. H. W. 
Sample. 1614 Boyce, Hastings, Nebr. 


MONEY IN MURDER! Learn to write fact crime 
stories on our unique “The-Editor-Pays-Our-Fee” 
plan. $50,000 monthly editorial budget. You gather 
the facts—we help you write ’em—then we sell ’em 
for you. Easiest road to fast sales. Details stamp. 
a Writers Syndicate, 22 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, 
alif. ‘iestahadeiiatinn 
PLOTTING MADE EASY with Multiplot. Complete 
— one dollar. Multiplot, New Port Richey, 
orida. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER supplies: Situation, Difficulty, 
Unexpected, Decision, Result, for unlimited total of 
original teen-age story outlines. With Key, instruc- 
tions—dollar. W. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LEARN FREE-LANCE REPORTING via the mail from 
your home. New, profitable method. Particulars 
free. Bernard Hinkle, W 906, Joplin, Missouri. 


CRIME PICTURES WANTED! We pay good rates 
for crime photographs, old or new. Complete in- 
structions, 25 cents. Crime Writers Syndicate, 22 
Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


THE POCKET STORY PLOTTER. By Hubert Land- 
man.—Thousands of plot ideas for stories, scenarios, 
plays, etc., any kind, any type. An abridged plotter 
Positively useful for professionals or beginners. 
Condensation of most dramatic elements constituting 
fiction. Two selective keys, simple and efficient, arbi- 
trarily combine incidents with characters in most in- 
spiring plot formula. You develop ideas following 
logical method. Carry booklet in pocket; plot 
anywhere in spare moments. Price: 65 cents, Amer- 
ican currency; postpaid. Important: Send only 
Postal Money Orders (inexpensive and _ safe). 
Never send stamps nor coin. Agencia Editorial, 
Apartado Postal 161, Durango, Dgo., Mexico. 


ORIGINAL detailed plots, two for $1. Stamped en- 
velope brings information regarding experienced 
help in building your own plots. C. W. Hansen, 
Union Grove, Wisconsin. 


I HAVE IT, do you want it, you got it, I need it, send 
50c, make wonderful discovery, absolutely no fake, 
inquiries ignored. Address: Harry Himes, Box 
136, Station V, Cincinnati. 


WHY NOT EARN $60.00 to $120.00 monthly during 
spare time. Men and women conduct your own 
business from home. Write for free booklet de- 
scribing 107 plans and 150 formulas. Box 311, 
East St. Louis, III. 


WE BUY—SELL—TRADE—used books, magazines, 
sheet music, victrola records, piano rolls, corre- 
spondence courses, stamps, coins, of all kinds, at 
bargain prices. Writers’ books, magazines, courses, 
article clippings, our specialty. Large stock back 
number Writer’s Digests on hand. Send us your 
wants. New books supplied on request. A. 
Book Shop, 418 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 


SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful Short Story 
Briefs, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft, 
Worth, Texas. 


SEEKING HONEST COLLABORATOR. Bert Barnett, 
Poteet, Texas. 


SECRETARY—Refined, under thirty, college trained, 
experienced, wants position with literary man or 
woman in Boston. Box H-8. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, seeks position as secretary—typ- 
ing, keeping records—for about $25 weekly. Effi- 
oat see reliable. One year university studies. 

Ox -7. 


MUST HAVE SUMMER WORK. Companion. Sec- 
retary. Amusement Director. Play producer. Any- 
thing anywhere. Box H-5. 


FOR PARTICULARS concerning embryo Writers and 
Artists’ Colony in Ozark highlands write Cora 
Pinkley-Call, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


CALLING ALL WRITERS! HURRY before summer 
wilts you! Will furnish clippings for your work. 
Reasonable. “That is all.” (Till June.) Sheldon 
Worth, 235 So. 21st. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLOTS THAT WILL SELL—25c each. Lorin Harri- 
son, 2425 Geneva Terrace, Chicago. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER. Ad- 
dress and mail envelopes for ten companies. Send 
25c for complete details. Cottage Industries Service, 
725 15th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


PUBISHERS! WRITERS! Authentic Jewish | ife 
novelist reads, reviews and reports on manuscripts 
same subject matter; also solicits Yiddish-English, 
English-Yiddish translations. Reasonable rates. 
Simon Service, Suite 1102, 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts. Dime brings information; none 
~ ACE-WDA, 322 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, 

a. 

THROUGH SOUTHERN INTRODUCTORY CLUB find 
Spring friends and happiness. Box 406, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST—Practical guidance 
towards Personal Happiness. Write fully—L. C. 
Stuart, A. M., 211 George St., Rome, N. Y. 





Radio 


By Howarp Warwick 


There isn’t a radio station “alive” that can’t 
use a good detective script. ‘“Who-done-its” as 
they are known in the trade are eminently salable 
commodities. Now how to write a good radio 
“Who-done-it.” Roy Post, famous criminologist, 
who has supplied material for ‘“Gangbusters,” 
“Hobby Lobby,” “You, the Unseen Jury,” and 
who has appeared on Fred Allen’s program and 
The Energine Newsreel, sent me ten basic rules 
for the betterment of your “Who-done-it.” 

1. BE ORIGINAL .. . Make your clues and 
facts original. 

2. BE BRIEF... Tell your story in the first 
three pages, so the listener knows what 
he’s up against. If it’s a murder, kill ’em 
in the first thirty seconds. Radio audiences 
won’t wait. 

Make your story realistic . . . Write about 
the things you know . . . Things that really 
happen. 
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. START OFF WITH A QUICK PUNCH. 
. Don’t confuse your audience . They 
only have their ears to guide them. 
KEEP YOUR CAST SMALL .. . This 
helps toward greater clarity. 
CHANGE YOUR SCENES OFTEN ... 
Scene shifting on radio is quick and in- 
expensive. 
NO BLOCK SPEECHES ALLOWED ... 
The audience can’t answer back or con- 
tradict . . . But they can turn the dial. 


Let your solutions really solve and in a 
PROBABLE FASHION. Few persons be- 
lieve in miracles where detective stories 
are concerned. 


Remember CRIME DOES NOT PAY... 
We are a law abiding country essentially. 
Millions are spent to enforce our laws. 
The public wants to believe they can rely 
on our law enforcement agencies. 


OW to answer several questions from readers 

who want to write better radio scripts. From 
a writer in Arkansas: “Is there room on the air 
for another “Amos n’ Andy?” The answer defin- 
itely NO! Amos n’ Andy are doing and have 
done such a marvelous job of their program for 
so many years now, that frankly you’d have to 
go some to beat them. And even if YOUR show 
came up to the standards set by these two 
gentlemen, you might still have a weak carbon 
copy of something that has already gone before. 
Another point don’t put two strikes on your 
script when sending it to a radio editor. Don’t 
say, “my script is another ‘Easy Aces.’” The 
chances are the radio editor won’t read your 
script because he knows ‘Easy Aces’ has already 
been done—and well. However if your radio 
show has some new angle to offer, of a familiar 
theme, something peculiarly and individually your 
own, then your show should stand on its own 
fet . . . DON’T MAKE FUTILE COM- 
PARISONS. 

To the question: “When should I use sound 
and when shouldn’t I?” The answer: Indicate 
sound only when that sound will help you tell 
your story. Don’t drag in sound needlessly by 
the head and shoulders. A popular radio editor 
once complained to this writer about the many 
impossible sounds that find their way into scripts. 
And he quoted the example of the writer who 
asked for this: (SOUND: MAN TAKING BILL 
OUT OF WALLET AND PLACING IT ON 
BAR). 

Another reader’s problem. Perhaps you have a 
similiar one. “I’ve just finished the first quarter- 
hour script of a radio serial that might run in- 
definitely. Would you advise me to send this 
first script to an agency and let them judge the 
merits of the entire serial on the basis of the 
single script?” 

Send at least three complete quarter-hour shows 
together with a detailed synopsis of the succeed- 
ing episodes. The reason for this—many radio 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


» 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 
Sr Ge Bio wcccctccesvenccewes - - $2.00 
DO’S AND DONT’S OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 


RADIO LOG BOOK 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - ~- Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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serials never really hit their stride until the fifth 
or sixth or maybe tenth airing. It is practically 
impossible to judge a serial on the basis of one 
script. Another idea favored by many successful 
writers is to submit, let us say the first episode, 
the third, the sixth or ninth and tenth, AND a 
synopsis. 

J. T. AINLEY of AUBREY, MOORE & 
WALLACE, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, advises your Radio Reporter . . .” we 
are buying scripts from outside sources at the 
present time for “FIRST NIGHTER.” We will 
start buying scripts for “GRAND HOTEL,” later 
in the season, about the latter part of June.” 

Scripts used on the “FIRST NIGHTER?” pro- 
gram pay a base price of $100 on ACCEPT.- 
ANCE. You don’t have to wait until AFTER 
production to get your check Now for 
REQUIREMENTS “FIRST NIGHTER 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Personal literary instruction to a 
limited number of writers. Complete 
Courses and Criticism of short stories, 
poetry and novels. Writers trained for 
their individual fields. When applying 
please give full writing experience and 
aims by letter—not postcard. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


The most up-to-date text on radio 

priting, = “Radio Sketches and How 

Sell hem” by Peter Dixon. 

Includes 20 samples n. 3 ceinaier. Price $2.00 from 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SECRET 
METHOD 


for the 
MASTERY OF LIFE! 


There is no man more independent in 
life than the one who KNOWS that he 
knows. He is master of every situation 
and the conqueror of every problem. 
He takes possession of the opportunities 
over which others ponder in doubt. 
There is nothing that gives one that 
courage and determination which make 
for success in life, like the knowledge 
of knowing what to do and when to 
do it. Think of being forearmed with a 
wealth of wisdom that makes it possible 
to choose wisely and rightly and to 
avoid mistakes! Could there be any 
greater treasure in life than this? 


Accept This Gift Book 


If you write for this FREE Sealed Book you 
will receive through its helpful pages a passport 
to a new world of opportunity. It contains no 
magical formula or strange rites. But it WILL put 
you in touch with a method for the development 
of your personal powers—a method that will make 
you CONFIDENT, DOMINANT, and HAPPY 
in the assurance of your own capabilities. 


Address: Scribe O. W. L. 


Th ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religious organization.) 





fights shy of anything except ORIGINAL ma- 
terial—written especially for radio . . . The pro- 
gram is designed for family audiences . . . Ex- 
cessive sophistication is OUT. It puts a taboo 
on: Sex, profanity, drunkedness (or even drink- 
ing) smoking by women, glorification of crime 
or criminals, or anything offensive to members 
of racial, political or religious groups . . . ALL 
KINDS OF PLAYS ARE USED .. . comedy, 
farce, melodrama, light and heavy romance, 
mystery adventure . . . PLOTS SHOULD BE 
BASED ON ACTION ... rather than talk... 
The program has two leads and a supporting 
cast .. . LENGTH: 3 Acts evenly divided... 
whole to time about 18 or 19 minutes . . . A good 
rule to follow is to allow about 150 words a 
minute . . . You may use as many as 5 to 7 
people, including the leads.” 

Address your “First Nighter” scripts to: 

L. T. Wallace, Vice President, Aubrey Moore 
and Wallace, Inc., 230 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., and plenty of GOOD LUCK. Next 
month I'll give you further instructions for 
handling this program . . In the meantime, 
listen very closely to “First Nighter” on the air. 

Now for a list of Script Libraries whose busi- 
ness it is to syndicate programs to independent 
stations throughout the United States and Canada 

. . AN EXCELLENT PROVING AND TEST- 
ING GROUND for your radio writing talents. 
Many of these shows are of the one or two 
character variety, sans unusual sound effects or 
musical backgrounds. 

H. S. G. Advertising Agency, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Radiad Service, 5019 South Wood Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Stephen Slesinger Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Radio Writers Laboratory, Brenan Building, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

World Broadcasting System, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Karl Zomar, P. O. Box 150, Springfield, Mo. 


Query before submitting, stating what you have. 


250 Park Avenue, New 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Minnesota Market 
Letter 


(Continued from page 21) 


will feature short articles with action pix on 
sports among Big Ten teams, including 
Notre Dame and Nebraska. This will be pat- 
terned after The Minnesota Huddle, an an- 
nual which has won considerable fame. 
Deadline for the Minnesota volume is Au- 
gust 15, and 200-word shorts built around 
outstanding players or teams which clash 
with the °38 Gophers will net their writers 
ten-spots. Good football action pix will be 
bought at $2 to $5 each when published. 
Stanley Carlson edits all the books and wel- 
comes queries from writers. 

Twelve-year-old Golfer and Sportsman 
was sold last November by Virginia Safford 
to William H. Amesbury, publisher of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Shopping News, 
who took over the reins with January issue. 
Mrs. Safford remains as supervising editor, 
with Harry Woodworth replacing Walter 
Raschick as managing editor. The slick 
paper book has abandoned its offices in the 
Radisson Hotel, moving to 2037 University 
Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis. There has been 
no change in editorial policy. The mag still 
caters to a Twin City Audience, covering 
personality and general articles of local and 
occasionally national interest. 

Each spring the book is deluged with 
poetry, most of it bad, and the staff re- 
quests that writers of sophisticated verse lay 
off golf subjects. Cartoonists likewise are 
urged to point their laughs at seasonal sports 
other than golf. Short humor items for the 
“Facts and Fanciés” department, concern- 
ing prominent Twin City socialites, or na- 
tional figures who will make appearances 
here still bring $3 and up per shot. 


If your output of verse is terrific, send 
sentiments and seasonal greetings to the 
Buzza Company, 1006 Lake Street, Minne- 
apolis, where acceptable stuff brings around 
50 cents a line. 


It’s locked doors and an empty office at 650 
Gateway Building, Minneapolis, where Midwest, 
the “left co-operative book, was formerly edited. 
. . . Highroad, 335 Plymouth Building, Minne- 
apolis, which came out as a one-shot, has not 
been revived. . . . Next February is deadline for 








A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether begi or ad d writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a, ‘‘one-man” intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs, Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, 





Carmel, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 
side pages. (Second carbon if requested at no additional 
cost.) Poetry 2c per line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. Mailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
guaranteed, Forty cents 1000 words. 20% discount above 


10,000 words. 
LENORE MORGAN 
406 S. Grove St. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts expertly and accurately typed. Errors in 
spelling and minor corrections in grammar. Extra first 
and last pages and carbon copies. Mss, mailed flat. 40c 
per thousand words. Poetry Ic per line. 


MARY E. FOWLER 
Clinton, Oklahoma 


Waupun, Wis. 


Box 131 


Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


HAVE YOU A PLAY? 


Advice and Constructive Criticism 
By a Well-known 
New York Dramatic Critic and 
Author of 10 Productions 


For Terms Address: 


F. A. JONES 
63 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Also Novels and Short Stories 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


Do not market your play blindly or before it is in 
salable form, Let me tell you where your mistakes 
lie and how to correct or avoid them. | will per- 
sonally handle a few se- 
lected scripts for Broadway 
markets. If 1 donot accept 
your play for handling | 
will tell you what its possi- 
bilities are. Your play will 
be carefully analyzed and 





NOVELISTS 

Will your novel 
make a play? Dram- 
atize it yourself with 
authoritative gquid- 
ance on the spe- 
cialized problems 
of adaptation. By 
arrangement, Write 


for details. specific recommendations 
for its revision will be made. 
Analysis and specific revision advice. .$10.00 
Analysis only 5.00 
(Should a script submitted for revision advice 
prove not to merit such work it will be returned 
with complete analysis and half the fee refunded.) 











EDMUND FULLER 


PLAYWRITING CONSULTANT 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Instructor in Playwriting, New Theatre School, 
N. Y. C.; Former Editor, THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Magazine; produced playwright; lecturer; director. 


521 East 8ist Street New York City 
Phone REgent 7-4507 














“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








the striking Christmas annual edited and printed 
at the Augsburg Publishing Company, 425 South 
Fourth Street, Minneapolis. . . . The Friend, 425 
Sexton Building, Minneapolis, does not want un. 
solicited scripts, so save your postage for Paying 
markets. . . . Contrary to listings in other publica. 
tions, the Shedd-Brown Manufacturing Company, 
315 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis, is not ip. 
terested in purchasing photographs for advertising 
or calendar use. Current needs are filled by pro. 
fessionals on assignment. 


* During the past year The Catholic Boy 
moved from the Andrews Hotel to more spa- 
cious quarters at 1300 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis. Managing Editor John Gibson 
sends out an SOS that he needs articles 
badly, both educational and entertaining, of 
general interest to youths. These should run 
around 1,000 words, and photos are most es- 
sential. Although the book is bought up on 
serials, there is still a demand for good 2,500- 
word fiction of all types, including sports, 
particularly seasonal stuff on Easter, Thanks- 
giving, the holidays. Rates vary from 14 to 
Y2 cent per word on publication, and photos 
bring $1 apiece. 

® The situation at The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, remains 
unchanged, with one-act and full length 
plays and program material suitable for 
amateur use in churches, high schools or col- 
leges, being most in demand. Manager L. 
M. Brings buys either outright or on a roy- 
alty basis and will send interested contribu- 
tors his free catalog outlining types of ma- 
terial now in use. 

J. V. Weber has taken over the editorship 
of Midwest Motor Traffic News, following 
the recent death of J. G. Callahan. This or- 
gan of automotive freight transportation has 
moved offices from Room 535 to 433 Pal- 
ace Building, Minneapolis. Until the present 
recession is over, no outside material is being 
bought. 

Many of the Burma-Shave jingles which 
have probably caught your eye on highway 
signs throughout the country are bought 
from contestants by the Burma-Vita Com- 
yany, 2019 East Lake Street, Minneapolis. 
Vice-President A. G. Odell reveals that his 
company has not yet decided definitely on a 
jingle contest for this year, but full informa- 
tion will be available on or about June 1. 
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FOR years the contents of magazines 

edited by the Miller Publishing Company, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, have 
been keyed to fit the miller, the baker, and 
more recently, the wholesale grocer, the job- 
ber and broker. Now reader interest is 


widening to include the largest retailer, the 
super-markets, the co-operative movement. 


This opens a new stamping ground for 
well trained freelancers, for news items and 
articles are now being sought concerning 
these super-markets which are springing up 
everywhere. Incidentally, a super-market is 
a retail grocer, for instance, whose stock is 
varied and enormous and whose business ex- 
ceeds a quarter-million dollars yearly. Such 
articles should not be argumentative, but 
rather descriptive of the policies of such or- 
ganizations, reporting their size and opera- 
tion, written to interest the miller as well as 
the super-market people. The chain store 
and the co-op movement also hold good copy 
possibilities. 


The Northwestern Miller consumes plenty 
of material weekly, covering distributing, 
transporting, storing, displaying and mer- 
chandising of flour and bread. However, 
since most of the contents are prepared by 
technical writers with special training, there 
is little that the average freelance can do for 
the Miller. 


The best bet is preparing helpful mer- 
chandising articles for The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, which comes 
out monthly, endeavoring to tell the aver- 
age baker how to boost sales by unfolding 
new selling stunts tried successfully by 
others. 


“There are 40,000 retail feed stores in the 
country,” Managing Editor Carroll K. 
Michener points out, “and there’s probably 
a story for Feedstuffs in every one.” Feed- 
stuffs wants inspirational material on the 
merchandising angle as well as news of 
dealers and new industries starting up. 


Illustrated articles are always desirable, 
and photos bring $1 to $5 each, depending 
on their usefulness. Copy rates a minimum 
of one-half cent a word, and all payments 
are made on acceptance. Editor Michener 
will send samples of the above three publica- 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 


We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


after 5000 words, the fee is 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 











FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material, 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10,000 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed flat. 


Cc. P. GERING 


Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 


tions to contributors interested in further 
analyzing his wants. 


Northern Automotive Fournal, 604 Na- 
tional Building, Minneapolis, will be buying 
little during the summer months, according 
to Editor R. E. Jacobson. In the Fall he 
will probably be interested in illustrated fea- 
tures running up to 2,000 words covering 
various angles of the automotive industry— 
new plants, attractive service stations and 
garages, merchandising itself. Photo topics 
may include distinctive merchandising dis- 
plays. Note, however, that since this monthly 
is published in the interests of the Northwest 
Automotive Trades, all copy should cover 
only the northwest states. Payment is made 
on publication at varying rates. 


If a furniture retailer in your community 
has been making some remarkable sales, or 
trimming neat windows, interview him, and 
chances are that his story, if helpful, will 
click with Grant Williams, editor and pub- 
lisher of Furniture Digest, 1110 Wesley 
Temple Building, Minneapolis. Articles may 
run up to 1200 words, illustrated wherever 
possible, and will net one-half cent a word 
on publication. 


Mr. Williams also edits Mid-Continent 
Mortician, same address, covering new slants 
on advertising, ernbalming, pricing—in fact, 
any material that would interest the modern 
funeral director and help him give better 
service or run a more profitable business. 
Word rates and article lengths are the same, 
and the editor is always open for queries. 


Camera-toters who have good, hereto- 
fore unpublished pix with the outdoor sports 
angle are invited to submit prints for possible 
roto use. Approximately 50 photos are used 
monthly at $2 each. Well illustrated hunt- 
ing and fishing articles up to 2,000 words 
are published regularly at one to two cents 
a word, but unless you know your subject 
like an expert, better lay off. Sports Afield, 
710 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 


There has been a marked improvement 
this past year in the quality of unsolicited 
manuscripts received by The Grain and 
Feed Review, 408 South Third Street, Min- 
neapolis, according to Editor W. D. Flem- 
ming. Interviews and success stories about 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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May, 


midwest grain men and feed dealers are 
welcome here, and no particular length is 
specified. More pix are needed, and these 
bring $1 and up, with copy rating upwards 
of $5 per printed page. There is also a 
chance here for handikinks that interest 
grain men. 

Because of the technical nature of the 
contents, Modern Medicine, 84 South Tenth 
Street, Minneapolis, uses material written by 
its staff or prepared by medical authorities in 
the field. However, if the family doc has an 
amusing story to tell about one of his pa- 
tients (along Bright Sayings lines), $1 will 
be paid for each true yarn published in “Pa- 
tients” Department. Keep entries below the 
250-word limit. J. J. Schifferes is managing 
editor of the book. Stanley Kane recently 
joined the staff of Dental Survey as assistant 
to the publisher. Mouth Health Quarterly, 
same address, has been suspended. 


ST. PAUL AND VICINITY 


Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Building, St. 
Paul, depends on its own staff for much editorial 
matter. However, Editor Robert C. Cleminson 
occasionally accepts outside contributions up to 
1800 words dealing with any phase of the electric 
utility business of general interest to electric 
utility stockholders, employees and _ customers. 
Here are some typical article titles: 


“Edison Service in Southern California” 
“Is a Federal “Buy Out” Advisable?” 
“Who Owns “City Light”? ?” 

“Pioneers in Highway Lighting” 


Payment is made on publication at one cent per 
word, with no pay for pictures. The magazine 
was formerly in Chicago. 

The National Canvas Goods Review, 224 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, has almost a world- 
wide circulation, reaching into a score of foreign 
countries. There is a market here for stories 
about successful canvas people and odd types of 
work, but buying at present is being curtailed. 
James E. McGregor is editor. 

Monthly Contest Guide has moved from 1819 
Marshall Avenue to 453 North Snelling Avenue, 
St. Paul, and is interested in personal experience 
articles of help to contestants. Free subscriptions 
or books provide the usual form of payment, says 
Editor M. L. Hoskins. 

Boasting a distinguished contributor list, Globe, 
bi-monthly travel magazine edited by J. W. G. 
Dunn, Jr., St. Paul, features a new trend in writ- 
ing. Reportage. It’s emotional reporting in which 
the writer not only discloses fact but also his 
Personal reaction to the subject. This new writing 
style will be covered in a future article in WD 
by J. J. Schifferes of Modern Medicine. (That's 
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res aP 
” Writing Test! 


Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that — properly developed and 
trained — would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 


“T have received the report on my Analysis Test 
and it certainly is a clear and true criticism. You 
have pointed out my weak points to perfection,” 
says Harriette Riley. 


“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—‘“the best 
criticism my work has ever had’”—‘you hit on my 
weaknesses’ —‘“‘none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 


Richard Burton Course 
ini Creative Writing 


This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as 
noted teacher, lecturer, editor, critic 
and author. It gives you a splendid 
F ersonal training and individual coach- 
- ing, saves you months of tedious effort, 
of: & shows you how to write stories that sell. 


DR. BURTON RESULTS COUNT! 


Many Burton Students are selling their work. One aduate 
recently reported she has sold over 60 stories since nishing 
the Course. The first story, sold by another graduate brought 
$300 from the Woman’s Home Companion. A student 
placed a story with This Week for $200. 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 

ints and weaknesses. As ‘‘The 
chool of Personal Service in Crea- 
tive Writing’ we offer this service 
without obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
502-8 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. (Print Plainly) 
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$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘‘Best 
Short Stories.” Many others in numerous _publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enable me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscripts into checks. 


Why I Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred ies by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision e a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of ——— value to any writer. It is in my FRE 


If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
sn are writing but not selling, if vos have made a 
ew sales but are making no iy ay ou have tried 
others without success, send for my FRE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those conditions suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, 5 yo ee, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how coach be- 
ginners sympathetically and develop talented but un- 

recognized writers. Unique, different, personal meth 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other prominent 
geitors, pathees and literary agents. Details in my cE 
Send a ee as the first step on the road to 


BOOK 
WRITING “THAT P 
Pent House Studio 


Scammon Lockwood "3 sesison i: 











WRITERS, LOOK! 


Six thousand words typed for 90c, Introductory offer. 
Sy agg 30c a thousand. PROMPT. Very best work 
20-pd. bond). Minor corrections upon request. Mailed 
lat. WRITE FOR UNEQUALED BOOK RATES! 


AMBROSE BAITINGER 


E. Pleasant Plain, lowa 











Your Manuscript Typed 


By typist with 10 years newspaper experience. 40 cents 
per 1000 words. 20% discount over 10,000. Corrections in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, Elite or pica type. Bond 
paper. Duplicate first and last sheets. Carbon copy. 


Mailed fiat. 
HELEN F. DAILEY 
Box 314 Willmar, Minn. 








WRITERS! 
Does A Rejection Slip Upset You? 


ant you delay putting your manuscript back into circula- 

Let us Seni your MSS and keep them in uninterrupted 
circulatio: 

We seve you Time from your pen to the editor’s desk; 
we save you Money in postage and through helpful 
services. 

in the AMERICAN AUTHORS’ GUILD 
means a sale in one-half the usual time; release from 
mailing details; a New York address; saving one-third 
Postage to N. Y. publishers; rewriting first page and 
transmittal letter; discounts on books, and other services. 

Limited membership means uninterrupted circulation on 
MSS we type; limited discounts and other services. 

Full membership $5.00 Limited membership $1.00 


Write for details. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS’ GUILD 
205 W. 57th St. New York 











news to us, but J. J. S. is one of the Middle 
West’s most able editors.—Ed.) 

Along with an increase in book size, payment 
for articles has been boosted to range from one 
to one and one-half cents a word. Word pictures 
of interesting cities, reportages and short stories 
with colorful backgrounds laid in various parts 
of the world, as well as translations of foreign 
works, are needed. Query if you have an in- 
teresting title suggestion. 

Mother’s-Home Life and Home Circle are both 
nickel-a-copy publications edited by Dorothy 
Leicht and published by National Weeklies, Inc., 
Winona, Minn. Both mags are overstocked, but 
when the present word flood subsides, there will 
be openings for 2,500-word fiction, and short 
articles, 300-500 words, of interest to small town 
and country women. Some verse is used. Articles 
are reported on monthly, and payment is made 
on publication. 

Specialists in Sunday school paper writing will 
find a fair market in The Little Folks, Hector, 
Minnesota. According to Editor Edith Cling 
Palm, this paper uses verse up to 16 or 20 lines 
and stories up to 450 words of interest to children 
from four to eight years of age. Suitable snap- 
shots are bought at 25c apiece. Pen and ink 
sketches bring varying rates. Seasonal material 
must be in editorial hands four months before 
date of publication. Report is made within one 
week, and all scripts must be accompanied by 
sufficient return postage. Checks are mailed out 
quarterly, after publication, by the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl. 

The Northwestern Jeweler, which rolls off the 
presses of the Trades Publishing Company at 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, reports that the present 
supply of material is ample for its needs. Editor 
H. C. Day hints, however, that he might use 
watchmaking technical articles at one-half cent a 
word. Some pix also are bought, although these 
are supplied largely by subscribers or the trade. 





ST. PAUL 

A boost in word rates from one cent to two 
cent minimum is the most important change at 
the offices of The Farmer’s Wife, 55 East Tenth 
Street, St. Paul. Editor F. W. Beckman claims 
that while he is well supplied with fiction, he is 
always anxious to receive better stories. More 
feature material is being used, and the trend 
now is towards shorter articles. Although the 
mag is doing much of its own photography, there 
may be a chance here for a series of topnotch 
pix covering improvements of garden, farm and 
home grounds, showing the before-and-after 
angle. Activities of rural youths is also good. In 
fact, anything with a newsy rural slant. Photos 
may be any size, but the editor profers to borrow 
the negatives of acceptable pix so that art may 
be cropped to suit layout. All negatives are re- 
turned safely to their owners. Fiction should not 
exceed 5,000 words. Some country life poetry 
is used. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Oxford Dictionary 
sana” onl University Press 
The — Word and How to 


Use I 
5. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
t’s Thesaurus 
ae * Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified. ... 
james C. Fernald 
Weiting © Good English 
y J. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
Flaysiind 
John H. Lawson 
Playwriting, for Profit 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Th 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ...ccceccccccccs coos S00 
Tamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. Fj. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse...... 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters ... 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 
Valker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
uide 
Photo-Market Guide 
john P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Editor and Publisher Intl. Year 
ook 2.00 


75 
2.00 


eeeeeees 


“List of all daily newspapers 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
eorges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
riting 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photcgraphy for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera -50 
Paul G.Holt and H. R. Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
omas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer 
H. Bedford Jones 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing.. 
R owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story F 
20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 


1.00 


1.00 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 
Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Taal of the Novel. 
Ca Grabo 
Writing “se at Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underwold and Prison Slang... . 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide.. 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang 
oward Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
red Ziv 
This by = of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
rof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
ene a x 
. Orth 
The Writer’ s Book 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
larrington 
Making bi om Pay 
. Warden LaRoe 
The Seid Book 
ll synonyms for “‘said”’ 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
re Edition 


19.50 


How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Entries 


on 5 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $4.00 a year. “We use high calibre fiction, 
usually 1500 to 3000 words in length, with scope 
for special short fictional pieces of either 375 or 
875 words. We want articles on any lively subject 
appealing to an intelligent audience ; cultural, lit- 
erary or scientific subjects. Length, 1500 to 3000 
words. Also shorter articles, especially satirical 
sketches, of either 375 or 875 words. Filler mate- 
rial in a humorous, anecdotal or epigrammatic 
vein, 100 to 275 words. We use short verse of 
all types; artistic photographs. We report within 
two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


Facts of Life, 99 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Frank L. Wood, M. D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use one self- 
confessional article monthly, preferably written in 
the first person, relating an actual experience of 
the author. Length, 2000 words. Also articles 
dealing with the facts of life, sex, marriage, child- 
birth, venereal disease, etc., mostly written by 
medical profession. Length, 200 words. We report 
within two weeks and pay $15.00 per article, upon 
publication.” 


Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Curtis Patterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use articles on travel 
subjects with text of approximately 1800 words 
with accompanying photographs. Reports are made 
as soon as possible, and we pay $25.00 for an 
article as described above, on publication.” 


For Men, 1501 Broadway, Sew York City. Fred 
J. Feldkamp, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; 
$2.50 a year. “We use gusty male interest articles. 
Maximum length, 2000 words, ‘slick’ writing re- 
quired. We use some light verse ; no photographs. 
Reports are made on manuscripts within ten days, 
and we pay $50.00 on acceptance.” 


The High Way, Magazine of Ideals, Box 32, 


Lubec, Maine. Leroy Victor Cleveland, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 35c a year. “We 
want stories any length up to 1000 words. We 
advise author to study magazine. We also want 
articles up to about 600 words. We want short 
editorials and pokes, limericks, anything unusual 
with a real point in every sentence or two. We 


publish poetry of from two lines up to a page— 
about thirty lines is the limit. Reports are made 
within a week or ten days. Best to enclose a 
stamped return envelope. We pay 2c a word, and 
up, for poetry ; Yc a word, and up, for prose.” 


Jersey Life, 331 Main Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey. Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
features on interesting persons, places or things 
in New Jersey of a general nature. Also special 
articles of timely interest (gardening, fishing, 
Christmas, etc.), with strictly New Jersey locale. 
We want photographs of any good New Jersey 
scenes. Reports are made within two weeks, and 
we pay lc a word, on publication.” 


The Living Age, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
Robert Lee Baker, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “This is a magazine de- 
voted to translations from the foreign press. Best 
to query Editor before submission, as we do not 
want unsolicited material just now.” 


Popular Psychology Guide, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Maxine Smith, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can 
use articles ranging from 1000 to 2000 words on 
subjects that will help our readers improve their 
personality, speech, habits; articles that deal with 
the everyday problems of living. Inspirational, 
health, vocational and mental training subjects 
are invited. We report on manuscripts as soon as 
possible and pay good rates on publication.” 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Edwin Balmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want short stories, 
novelettes, novels and serials. Articles are ac- 
cepted only by arrangement. We report promptly 
on manuscripts and pay the best rates on accept- 
ance.” 


Sex Guide, 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 
L. Pellman, M. D., Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use articles 
ranging from 1000 to 2000 words on every phase 
of sex, providing that the articles do not purport 
to be obscene or “sexy.” All articles must be 
scientifically accurate and definitely informative. 
Reports are made as soon as possible. We pay 
good rates, on acceptance.” 





May, 


Sunday Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 202 W. 
First Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Robert White, 
Editor. Issued weekly with the Sunday edition. 
“We want interpretive articles hinged on current 
news themes ; short 1500-word humor. Photographs 
should be submitted with copy. We report usually 
within two weeks. Payment is made according to 
contract, on acceptance.” 


Sunday Worker Magazine Section, 35 East 12th 
Street, New York City. Howard Rushmore, Man- 
aging Editor; C. A. Hathaway, Editor-in-Chief. 
Issued weekly ; 5c a copy. “We want short stories, 
1700-word maximum, reflecting the American 
scene, everyday life in American workers in the 
fields, in the mines, in factories, etc., and in their 
homes. Love stories with some underlying social 
significance. Short stories should be accompanied 
by sufficient postage to insure safe return. We 
want feature articles, 1700 words maximum length, 
written in a lively style, based on local events. 
Features on local unjons, on miners, on auto 
workers. Reports are made within two or three 
weeks. We pay $5.00 per published article or 
story.” - 

Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. Paul Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 30c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use practically no fic- 
tion material. Articles are on social and economic 
research; in field of common welfare. We use 
some poetry. Reports are made within two weeks 
and we pay lc a word, on publication, unless 
special assignment.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Thank you for the signed contract ...1 appreciate 
the prompt and courteous way you handled this mat- 
ter for me... It is a pleasure to deal with you," 
says H. Dyson Carter, of Canada, for whom | have 
just arranged a lucrative contract with the Vanguard 
Press. 


PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Thanks for the serial, which has come just in time 
to fill the gap," writes a prominent syndicate editor 
about a book | have just placed with her, and which 
will soon appear in volume form as well. 
LATEST FLASH: In the last month | have mailed over $500 
in royalties to one of my clients, these royalties being 
partial payments on a book | suggested, and placed. 
On April 3rd the New York Times Book Review carried, 
on two successive pages, large space feature advertise- 
ments on two books | recently sold. Over two million 
people have learned about these authors and their books. 
My policy of placing books with well established firms 
able to afford such advertising, is giving my clients the 
publicity every writer wants and needs. 
UNUSUAL LATEST CALLS: The story buyer of a major film 
company (one of the three largest) has just been in to 
see me; he is particularly anxious to get a good mystery 
book which can be adapted to a famous screen detective 
character, Leading publishing firm is arranging for a series 
of books on the various oceans; chance here for authors 
vith specialized knowledge. Call for other pes of special- 
2d books, which | mentioned last month, still continues. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired b leading publishers. Books of genuine literary merit. 
| am particularly interested in discussing first books. Whether 
re book is complete or in outline form, write me about it; 
should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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NOTHING CAN 
STOP YOU 
WHEN 


When Nelson William Baker, of Santa 
Barbara, told me about himself, | insisted he 
aim at one market—to begin with. On the 
day | received his manuscript | learned that 
the very editor for whom | 
told him to write needed a 
story like his—to fill a spot. 

The editor agreed to use this 
story if the length could be ad- 
justed before the deadline. 
Because of the California flood 
there was a delay of a week 
before my air mail special, con- 
taining detailed suggestions for 
revision, reached the author. Just as in fiction, 
Mr. Baker worked all night, got the story back 
to me in time, and the very next week received 
my check for $150. You will see this young 
author featured pretty regularly from now on. 


“This sale came at me like an explosion," writes 
Mr. Baker. "I'm still a little dazed . . . and you're 
the fellow who lit the fuse. | hadn't any idea you 
were a magician. . . I'm certainly grateful to you 
for this speedy sale—the fastest work | ever heard 
of." (The story in question was Mr. Baker's first fic- 
tion attempt—and of novelette length. Novelette 
spots are usually reserved for “name” authors... . 
which indicates again that once you know what you 
should be writing, nothing can stop you.) 

As this issue closes, | am mailing checks totaling over 
$1,100; these checks cover sales of material | suggested to 
the authors on the basis of what | told them they should 
be doing. "It is a pleasure to work with an agent of your 
calibre," writes Riley Brown, author of many published 
stories; this writer, incidentally, is now working on a book 
| suggested, about which you will hear more later. 

If you want me to help you as | have helped Mr. Baker 
and my many other selling clients, do as they have done: 
Tell me about yourself. Once | know what you can do best 
I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript—and 
when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 
many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of re manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No ‘'collaborations."’ Re- 
submissions free—always. The geo help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use interesting and informative articles on less 
familiar aspects of life throughout the world, run- 
ning from 1500 to 5000 words. Photographs are 
essential. Reports are made within two weeks. We 
pay lc a word and $3.00 to $5.00 for pictures.” 





Pulp Markets 


Aces, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. Mal- 
colm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 
80c a year. ‘We take stories of war in the air. 
Prefer good fast short stories, novelettes and novels 
ranging from 5000 words to 20,000 words. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks, and we pay Ic 
a word, upon acceptance.” 

All Western, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Arthur Lawson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We want short 
stories, 5000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 20,000 words, set in the old fictionized West. 
We like man-western stories. No fact material. 
Reports are made within one week to ten days 
and we pay Ic and up.” 

Western Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Arthur Lawson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
short stories of from 5000 to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes of from 10,000 to 20,000 words. Stories 
should be with girl lead and the setting should 
be the old West. Reports are made within one 
week or ten days. We pay Ic and up.” 

Wings, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We require swift moving 
stories of war over Flanders Fields. Preferred 
lengths are from 15,000 to 20,000 words. There 
should be good characterization, some girl interest 
and plenty of action in the air. Reports are 
made within two weeks and we pay lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Markets 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Irving Crump, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want really 
good fiction. We want exceptional stories only ; 
stories of comedy, of sports, adventure, the out- 
of-doors, science, scouting and boys in jobs and 
businesses. The magazine is published by the 
Boy Scouts of America. Stories must have good 
characterization. At present we do not need sea 
nor animal stories. The magazine is of interest 
to the boy of fifteen or sixteen years. We pay 
14%4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Cargo, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Rowena Ferguson, Robert A. McGaw, Editors. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. ‘We use short stor- 
ies, 2500 to 3500 words; teen-age characters of 
both sexes; realistic setting and treatment. Use 
serials, two to ten chapters, usually on assign- 
ment. We use significant factual articles, 750 to 
1000 words, illustrated. Editorials on assignment 


only. We use good photos for teen-age boys 
and girls doing things, for cover photos. We 
report within two weeks and pay Yac up, $1.00 
up for photos, on acceptance.” 


Child Life, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illi. 
nois. Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can occasionally 
take 1000 to 1500 word mystery and adventure 
stories for boys and girls from eight to twelve 
years of age. Reports are made within two to 
eight weeks. We pay Y2c a word, and up, for 
prose ; 20c a line for poetry, on publication.” 


King Comics and Ace, 604 South Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Margery Mc. 
Kay, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. “We want serial stories— 
adventure, humor, fantasy; 6 parts preferred. 
Approximately 2500 words per part. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Outright payment, on 
acceptance.” 

World Horizons, 23 Central Street, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Joseph B. Egan, Editor. 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want girls’ stories; 
unusual history, biography, travel, especially if 
accompanied with pictures or photographs. No 
serials or poems; no pageants or radio plays or 
other dramatics. Uses article material of not 
over 3000 words. Photographs are always wel- 
come. Reports are made within ten days. Rate 
of payment is based on merit, etc., and is made 
on publication.” 

The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Sylvester T. 
Ludwig, Editor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We can use a limited amount of good 
fiction with a strong moral background and a 
religious emphasis, but not preachy. Length may 
vary from 2000 to 3000 words. We use articles 
of informational material of unusual interest. Must 
be well written and not over 750 words—prefer- 
ably around 500 to 600 words. We use a very 
limited amount of feature spread (1000 word 
limit) with one or two good clear photos. Use 
a limited amount of poetry not to exceed 12 to 
16 lines. We report within approximately thirty 
to sixty days. We pay $2.50 per 1000 words for 
prose; poetry—short at 10c per line; long—at 
25c per four-line verse.” 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued weekly; 
85c per year to individuals; 17c per quarter, in 
lots of three or more, to schools and societies. 
“We want fiction material on character-building 
themes incorporated in well-plotted stories, 2500 
words, centering around events of interest to 
young people in early twenties. Want up-to- 
date, worth-while informative articles of interest 
to young men and women; 100 to 800 words. 
Editorials, to the point, inspirational; 100 to 
400 words. We use photographs of young peo- 
ple engaged in activities. Reports are made 
within two or three weeks; good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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Religious Markets 


Adult Leader, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Mitchell Bronk, D. D., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want articles on methods of Sunday 
School and church work. Descriptive of love, 
notable and interesting projects. A few pageants 
and religious plays. Short religious biography. 
Uses photographs when they illustrate articles. We 
use a little poetry of sane religious tone. Reports 
are made within two weeks. Rate of payment 
is $4.50 per thousand words.” 

The American Hebrew, 48 West 48th Street, 
New York City. F. R. Adlerstein, Managing 
Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “We want fiction that is dramatic and 
humorous. Length: 1000 to 1500 words. Sub- 
ject must be of Jewish life and character in 
contact with American environments. Dialect 
sketches are not desired. Gripping narratives that 
portray the problems of American Jews are sought. 
In articles we want those dealing with Jewish 
personalities. If possible these should be accom- 
panied with photographs. Payment is based on 
quality of material submitted and is made follow- 
ing publication.” 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Evelyn Cavileer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories of family or home life which would appeal 
both to young parents and to elderly members 
of the family. Length: approximately 3000 words. 
We want seasonal stories, articles, poems, photo- 
graphs six months in advance of season. We use 
articles giving guidance to parents who are try- 
ing to rear their children in the Christian prin- 
ciples of living; articles of interest to shut-ins. 
Length: not over 1500 words. We use all types 
of photographs. Reports are made from seven 
to thirty days. Payment ranges from Yec to Ic 
per word for prose; 25c a line for poetry; $1.00 
to $5.00 per photo for inside use. Checks mailed 
on acceptance of manuscript.” 

Christian Standard, Box 5, Station N, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Edwin R. Errett, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
fiction material that exalts Christian ideals or 
concerns church work. Length about 40,000 words 
in serials ; about 2,000 words in single articles. We 
want articles on church methods; feature stories 
of church accomplishments ; apologetics in defense 
of authority of Bible. Reports are made in about 
one month. Payment is 40c per hundred words.” 

The Living Church, 1801 W. Fond du Lac 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clifford P. More- 
house, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We use religious material in article 
form. We publish photographs on religious sub- 
jects and also poetry. Reports are made on ac- 
ceptance and rate of payment is $1.50 per col- 
umn.” 

The Lookout, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
vc a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want short stories, 








| For each column of 200 to 600 words 


| For each joke filler. 





NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
WRITING 


The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free 
lance market. Every newspaper in the country buys 
syndicated writing. Writers who slant their writ- 
ing into this market secure regular weekly incomes 
when their material sells throughsyndicate contract. 
The Newspaper Syndicate Departmentof WRITER'S 
DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
field and guide their column, cartoon, article or 
fiction features into sales channels. 


Minimum fee for criticizing scripts for the 
syndicate market 


50c per column 


For each cartoon 
...20¢ each 


Criticism includes advice on how to improve your pros- 
pective syndicated material, how to sell it, and where 
to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell through 
an established syndicate, or to start your own. We par- 
ticularly like to see submitted to this department columns 
that are now running gratis in smal! country papers, and 
to help the author build his column up to national 
proportions. 

We do not give marketing advice unless the column 
merits same. Fee refunded when the column is too spe- 
cialized to sell, or poorly done. Our service also includes 
a detailed, authentic reply to any questions on the pos- 
sible syndication of your own column. Such questions 
must be numbered, and must be specific and to the 
point. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











FREE — 50 "HUDSON" MANUSCRIPT CARDS | 


with every order over $2.00 


— 
i i 


— 


Mailing Envelo; 
6x9 and 25 6%4x9% e 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11 79 ¢ 
120 MANILA One-Fo n....$1.00 
Hammermili Bond, 500 sheets—20 Ib., $1.49; 16 lb., $1.14 
THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C, 20 W. 22nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
Add 10% West of Mississippi. Write for free ‘‘Hints for Writers’’ ( 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate work will meet all editorial require- 
ments. Minor corrections if desired. Extra outside 
sheets and carbon copy. Mailed flat. 35c per 1000 
words. Rates on book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


BEHLIER STUDIO 


826 NO. CASS ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound; and sells for only 90c 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU: 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘‘what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold “agen 
but who are intelligent and write good English, 
learn enough about writing to make a little aur 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


Trade Journal Markets 
New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 
The Writer's Market 
Book Publisher's Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
— subscription is offered on our usual money- 

ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you >! keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write 

( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 











1750 to 2000 words in length. These must be of 
interest to adults and older young people in 
Christian Bible Schools. We suggest that writers 
study copy of magazine before attempting to write 
or submit material. We use articles 1700 to 2000 
words in length. Photographs, 8x10, upright, 
scenic and human interest. Reports are made 
within one to two weeks after receipt. We pay 
Yac per word, one month after purchase.” 

Messenger ae the Precious Blood, Carthagena, 
Ohio. Charles J. Davitt, C.PP.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
good, reliable stories. Religious theme, but not 
‘preachy.’ Length: not more than 2500 words. 
We do not use unsolicited article material. We 
use poetry not longer than sixteen lines. Reports 
are made within two weeks. Payment is Yc a 
word for prose; poetry, 25c a line, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Presbyterian Survey, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Virginia. Mrs. H. J. Williams, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We buy 
no material that is unsolicited.” 

The Preservation of the Faith, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Rev. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘We use articles 2500 to 3000 words. New 
contributors should send for sample copy of 
magazine. We use some poetry. Payment is 


made on acceptance according to merit.” 
The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Reverend Daniel A. Lord, S. J., 


Editor. Issued monthly, September to June, inc.; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short stor- 
ies, 2500 words, on religious theme. Also Social 
Order articles, 1500 words or 2000 words. We 
use some photographs. Reports are made a few 
days after arrival of script. Payment is lc per 
word, upon acceptance.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year in U. S.; $3.25 in Canada; $3.50—Foreign. 
“We want short stories on modern themes aver- 
aging approximately 2500 words, thrown, if possi- 
ble, against a Catholic background. We use 2000 
to 2500 word feature articles on Catholic persons 
and accomplishments in the United States. The 
articles need not be religious or doctrinal, but 
they should deal with Catholic personalities and 
places. Photographs should accompany articles if 
possible. Use some poetry. Reports are made 
within two to four weeks. Payment is Ic per 
word, upon acceptance.” 

The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Street, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, 
C.P.S.,Ph.D., Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a 
copy; $1. 00 a year. “We want good clean fic- 
tion, not necessarily religious in theme, but in 
accordance with Catholic principles. Articles are 
all staff written. Fiction lengths are from 1000 
to 2000 words. No poetry. No photographs. 
Reports are made immediately. We pay $10.00 
per story, immediately.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.25 a 
year. “We want stories for the ‘Children at Home’ 
Department from 500 to 700 words in length, 
may be religious or not, but natural, wholesome 
ond well written. We also want adult ‘home 
reading’ stories, about 2000 words or less, whole- 
some, natural and well written, and with a dis- 
tinctly religious tone. We want brief articles on 
methods of work in church or Sunday School or 
Bible study—plans that have actually been tried 
and succeeded. We use some short verse. Re- 
ports are made usually within three weeks. Pay- 


ment made upon acceptance at rate of Vac a 
word, and up, varying according to character and 


quality.” 





Trade Journal Markets 

American Pigeon Fournal, Warrenton, Missouri. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
pigeon raising by practical pigeon breeders. Occa- 
sionally photographs are used. No payment made.” 

American Rabbit Journal, Warrenton, Missouri. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
rabbit raising. No payment is made.” 

Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Indiana, Ralph W. 
Poulton, Las J. Brosemer, Associate Editors. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a year. “We use 1000 to 2000 
word success stories on livestock farming. We 
use photographs of livestock, prize winners pre- 
ferred. Reports are made immediately. Rate of 
payment is le per word for prose, $2.00 each 
for photographs, on publication.” 

Commercial Refrigeration with Ice, 5225 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, California. Stratford 
Enright, Editor. Issued monthly. ‘We use suc- 
cess articles of merchants who use modern Ice 
Refrigeration. Also, articles of interest to all 
types of businesses that use refrigeration. Photo- 
graphs are absolutely essential. Reports are made 
within ten days. We pay a minimum of Ic per 
word and $3.00 for photographs on acceptance.” 

Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, 110 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. Ross L. 
Holman, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
50c a year, $1.00 for three years. “We want 
material that will fit the needs of the average 
farm home in the Southeast. About 60% of the 
editorial matter is devoted to poultry and about 
40% to features of farm home interest aside from 
poultry. Photographs must be very clear and 
distinct. Reports are made within six weeks and 
we pay 4c a word, on publication.” 

Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. Roland C. Hartman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We use arti- 
cles describing methods of successful poultry rais- 
ers, up to 1200 words. We also use photographs, 
3¥2x4¥2 or larger. Reports are made within ten 
days. Rate of payment is lc a word, usually 
on acceptance.” 





Besinners 
Only 


rh 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the _ Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired, 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Address 











‘euaes 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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On Sale Now 
THE 


WRITER’S 
1938 
YEAR 
BOOK 


Price 35c¢ 


The best Year Book WRITER'S 
DIGEST has yet produced is now on 
sale at all good news stands. Buy 
your copy this week while they last. 
Here is a partial list of the contents: 


Hooks and Eyes 
By Fack Woodford 


Art With A Capital "A" 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Advice to Novelists 
By Clifton Fadiman 


Paradise for Rent 
Edited by Fleming Healy 


Pulp Into Slick 
By Ethel M. Lockwood 


How to Write a Better Pulp Paper Story 
By Harry Widmer 


How to Become a Free Lance Newspaper 
Correspondent 
By Fack Vogele 


Getting Down to Cases 
By Elliott Blackiston 


The 100 Best Fiction Markets 
By Harriet A. Bradfield 


and a 24-page picture section 


If your news stand cannot supply you, send 35c in 
coin or stamps and receive a postpaid copy. 


We have only a few copies left. Please try several 
large news stands first. 


The Writer's 1938 
Year Book 


Published by 
Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 








The Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
technical material of interest to printers and those 
in allied industries. We also use photographs that 
will apply to such technical articles. Reports 
usually within a month. Rate of payment js 
generally $10.00 a page, on publication.” 

National Paint Bulletin, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Jeffrey R. Stewart, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
“We want articles of from 1000 to 3000 words 
on any popular paint subject preferably written 
in such a fashion as to interest manufacturers of 
paint and allied products. Articles that sug- 
gest new uses for paint and varnish are welcome. 
We also like to dwell upon the subject of color 
psychology and its relationship to human en- 
deavors. We use photographs for which we pay 
$1.00 to $10.00 depending on clearness and 
value. Reports are made within five days of 
receipt of script. We pay Yec to 3c a word, de- 
pending on assessment made by the editor.” 

New England Editor and Printer, 236 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. Thomas J. 
Tierney, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use news and articles for 
printers and publishers. No payment is made.” 

Philnews, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. Eldon Frye, Editor. Issued 
monthly. ‘We use material directly concerning 
Phillips employees. No payment is made.” 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. Ralph E. Turner, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want material on power equipment, principles in- 
volved, design, construction, erection, operation 
and repair. We use photographs. Reports are 
made upon receipt of manuscript. We pay $6.00 
per thousand words, upon publication.” 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. G. A. Bentley, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We prefer stories with a furniture store 
background or with furniture people as central 
characters. Length: up to 5000 words. We can 
use humorous short shorts of 1000 to 1200 words. 
All articles must be written from merchandising 
angle; articles of informative, educational or ex- 
planatory nature are preferred. 2500 words, max- 
imum. Photographs are desirable as illustrations 
to articles. Reports are made as soon as possible. 
Rate of payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 303 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. W. 
D. Harris, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want articles, not over 1200 
words, telling how dealers in the South have in- 
creased their sales volume, increased their profits, 
or secured new business. Photographs will be 
accepted along with articles. Photos of store 
owners, interiors and exteriors needed. Reports 
are made immediately. Rate of payment is 20c 
per column inch for prose; 50c per photo, on 
publication.” 
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(Continued from page 34) 
or settings. While at R.K.O. he has made 
operatic comedies starring Nino Martini and 
Lily Pons. 

Lee Marcus, assisted among others by 
William Sistrom and Robert Sisk, makes 
the low budget pictures. As a former pro- 
ducer of short subjects, he seems to have a 
decided cant toward comedy but he also 
turns out action films of superior quality. 
Most of his stories are from published short 
stories and originals. 

Bert Gilroy makes the George O’Brien 
westerns but he has staff writers for these. 
Another door slammed in the face of west- 
ern pulp manufacturers. 

R.K.O. no longer has Lily Pons, Wheeler 
and Wolsey, Jimmy Dunne, Helen Broder- 
ick, Victor Moore, or Anne Sothern under 
contract. 

TweENTIETH CENTURY-Fox Fitm Corpo- 
RATION, Pico Boulevard and Fox Hills Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Julian Johnsoon, Story 
Editor. Darryl Zanuck reigns here with Sol 
Wurtzel doing the “B” pictures. 

Fox likes to make its films from originals 
—but originals written by its own writers. 
This does not mean that this studio is a 
closed market. Because of the large number 
of films manufactured here, the studio must 
purchase a large number of stories. 

For drama, Don Ameche, Victor McLag- 
len, and Warner Baxter are available. And, 
of course, there’s Shirley Temple for every 
sort of yarn a child star can play. 

The “B” product consists of two stand- 
ard kinds. One is the series type such as Mr. 
Moto, Charlie Chan, and the Jones Family. 
Although there are no bans on outside ideas, 
studio writers usually play with the stories 
for these films. The other main division of 
“B” product consists of rapid-fire inconse- 
quential romances, mysteries, and comedies 
featuring Jane Withers, Michael Whalen, 
Gloria Stewart, Phyllis Brooke, Brian Don- 
levy, and a host of younger people that Za- 
nuck is bent on developing for his “A” 
pictures. 

UniversaL Pictures Corporation, Uni- 
versal City, Calif. Julian Blaustein, Story 
Editor. Charles Rogers is in the saddle as 
production head. His associates include Joe 
Pasternak who makes the Deanna Durbin 








“Momma,” sous Junior. 
“That MANuscript 
is here again!” 


Youopen it wearily. Out drops 
one of those $%&%$ rejection 
slips. As cutting and ineffec- 
tual — in showing you why 
the editor rejected it—as a 
used razor blade. 


My MAGAZINE MAP graph- 
ically illustrates my location 
in relation to nearly four hun- 
dred magazine markets. Do 
you know the requirements of 
each? Among the four hun- 


dred there should be ONE 
buying material exactly like 
yours. 

When you get tired of seeing 
that Manuscript come home 
time after time, turn it over to 
a salesman, who, because of 
his location RIGHT IN THE 
HEART OF THE PUBLISHING 
DISTRICT, is in active, daily 
touch with editorial require- 
ments. 

My services will not cost you 
any more than you are now 
wasting on wrong guesses by 
mail. 

If you would like a copy of the 
MAGAZINE MAP it is yours 
for a three cent stamp. On 
the reverse side you will find 
the details of my SALES 
SERVICE. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submissions to editors. 
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68 WRITER’s DIGEST 





SHORT SHORT STORIES WANTED 


WRITERS! I have urgent editorial calls for all 
types of short short stories. New markets opening! 
The demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. Magazines, 
too, are now wide open for this type material ; maga- 
zine editors have asked me for special copy. Have 
been selling my own work to the Cast magazines and 
syndicates for the past 18 years. An_ instructive 
article of mine, SYNDICATE SHORT STORY RE- 
QUIREMENTS, will appearshortlyin the WRITER’S 

INTHLY—a magazine edited by J. Berg Esenwein. 


Miss Ahlene Fitch of Nebraska, who started work- 
ing with me several weeks ago, writes in her letter 
of March 15: ‘‘Thanks for the proof of your ability 
in your statement that ose sold my short-short, 
FOR LOVE AND MONE I’m enclosing a story 
of about 4,000 words, FAITHFUL FOOL. Hope 
ou can place this.”” On April 7 I wrote to Miss 

Pat *‘Congratulations! Your short story, FAITH- 

was acc ad for publication by THE 
LEDGER SYNDICAT This syndicate market is 
considered tops in the “‘slick’? type of syndicate fic- 
tion.’ 

My clients roe the entire field of national pub- 
lications. COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
THIS WEEK”. HOLLAND’S, FIELD AND 
STREAM, SPORT STORY MAG: AZINE, LOVE 
STORY MAGAZINE, all major national syndicates 
are some of the markets which have purchased ma- 
terial from my clients. The handling fees are very 
low. $1.00 up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 5,000 words. My 
agency is expanding. I need more promising begin- 
ners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, New Jersey 











Short- a Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. | Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
timo Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study fiel 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
WRIT RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 





pictures, R. G. DeSylva who does the glori. 
fied musicals, Edmund Grainger who makes 
the nice little romances for Nan Grey and 
Kent Taylor, and Trem Carr who does ac- 
tion melodramas about cops and _ robbers, 
international spies, and cowboy heroes. 


This studio turned out “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” and “My Man Godfrey,” 
both significant pictures not only because of 
their success but because they started trends, 
Pictures that start trends are not always easy 
to sell. 


WaRNER Brortruers-First NatTIonat Pic- 
TURES, INc., Burbank, Calif. Irene Lee is 
the Story Editor. Jack Warner is produc- 
tion chief, assisted by Hal Wallis. These two 
executives are two of the shrewdest busi- 
nessmen in the industry. Their studio is 
notable for its efficiency of operation, its dis- 
trust of “geniuses,” and its introduction of 
sound into motion pictures. Their pictures 
are either very good or very bad but they 
nearly always make money. 


The kind of product that Warners release 
varies from drama with Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, and Kay Francis through such inter- 
mediary types as musicals starring Dick 
Powell and Ruby Keeler (the latter now 
moved over to R.K.O.), army and navy 
yarns for Pat O’Brien, Wayne ‘Morris, and 
George Brent, to gangster material for Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and James Cagney. 


The studio is unpredictable, having made 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ “Black Le- 
gion,” “Zola,” “42nd Street,” “First Lady,” 
and “‘Kid Gallahad.” Try to find a pattern 
from analyzing these titles ! 


In other words, Warners are interested in 
anything that will provide entertainment 
and profit. The studio has more courage in 
dealing with social problems than any other 
in Hollywood and, also, more reverence for 
its budget. 


Warner producers like to pick their stories 
from the headlines but they’ll buy hit plays, 
best-selling novels, magazine yarns, and orig- 
inals. Bryan Foy who makes the “B” prod- 
uct buys several originals every year. 


In general the new season calls for fewer 
farce comedies and musicals, more down-to- 
earth dramas. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


The failure of many writers who should really be selling is undoubtedly due to their 
concentrating on types of stories to the writing of which they are not suited by tempera- 
ment and background. Too many literary advisers try to fit every writer into the same 
mould, while others apply whirlwind methods of instruction to the client with plodding 
propensities—and vice versa. 

ft has been my lot, during the seventeen years I have been in this work of helping 


writers into print, to come in contact with many such cases; and I experience a new thrill 
each time I am able to put yet another “failure” on the high road to success after a care- 
ful study of his difficulties and problems. A writer who today is one of the outstanding 


literary figures, to mention but one example, had written for many years without the least 
success until he came to me. His first story, dealt with in my Criticism and Sales Service, 
put him in the very front ranks of contemporary literature—a position he holds to this day. (*) 

{ was reminded of this again this morning by the receipt of the following letter. from 
a recent client: 

“I appreciate to the utmost the patience and thoroughness you have shown in guiding 
me along this new path. I don’t believe any other literary coach would have taken equally 
great pains. It was your effort, MAINTAINED LONG AFTER THE FEES IN YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE WERE PAID, which kept me going.” (*) 

Because of limitations of space, I am able to give but one or two such stories each 
month here. However, similar stories of success come in all the time, and I shall be pleased 
to send any inquirer sincerely interested in winning literary success the record of as many 
more such cases as desired. ; 

And as I write this advertisement, there comes a letter from another client re- 
ferring to a piece of advice I was able to give him in a single criticism two months ago: 

“That little tip was valuable. Since then I’ve knocked out about $500.00 worth of 
sult,” {*) 

(Inasmuch as that “‘little tip’? was given as part of a criticism over 2,000 words in length, for which the 
client paid a fee of $3.60, you, the reader, will agree with the writer of this letter that it was “‘valuable’’!) 
(*) Names on request. 

If YOU are willing to work for success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall frankly tell you so, 
ind put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but frequently return the fees of would-be clients 
whose stories suggest they would be unable to benefit by criticism, however competent. In submitting your 
manuscript to me, you are sure of any honest opinion, backed by seventeen years’ experience. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 
cluding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so. ; 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY THE LAST D’ORSAYGRAM 
WRITER! 

Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money (dated November, 1937) 

and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. is still available. This magazine contains some 

Every writer, whether he works with me or not, d icl a li 1 

should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, plot- 

Eason ASSISTANCE.”’ 44 pages—and it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 
EE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 

Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. ) FREE ON REQUEST 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell'’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"' ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - - . BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


















































¥ 
In Every Field 
There Is A Standard 





N EVERY field there is a 
standard of perfection. The 
V-16 Cadillac, Bergdorf- 
Goodman clothes, Revillon furs, 
Contax cameras are the measur- 
ing rods in their respective in- 


dustries. 


q In this select group of goods 
that are the perfection standards 
of the world, PLOTTO is un- 
equalled among literary aids. 
PLOTTO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any publisher 
to assist authors. It is also the best. 
Priced at $25.00, PLOTTO is 
offered on a 20 day 100% money 


back agreement. You have 20 


Order your 


days time to decide if PLOTTO 
is worth $25 to you. 


q PLOTTO is a source book 
for plots. It offers you an un- 
limited number (over thirty thou- 
sand, if your mind can imagine 
that number) of plots, complete 
with characters, conflict, and sub- 
ordinate as well as main lines of 


action. 


q PLOTTO comes to you by 
registered mail with complete, 
detailed instructions. It isa master 
assistant and ever-ready, never 
failing source of inspiration and 


stimulation. 


copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















